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The finest key action current available 


Orgelectra’s famous automatic voltage 
regulation assures an organ of always 
getting the proper voltage for the proper 
amperage—62 pounds of accurately con- 
trolled voltage. Due to this marvelous 
invention your organ can neither get 
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always receive the proper voltage for the 
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organ technician for vour free Orgelectra 
booklet. 
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‘The organ must be one of the most exotically designed 
in the country. The audience beholds it in its functional 
set-up . . . It is undoubtedly one of the finer instruments 
of its kind, though, again, the acoustics of the hall may 
not have presented it in its full glory.” 

(Miles Kastendieck of The New York Journal-American) 


“It is probably the most colorful instrument in any con- 


cert hall in America . . . The extra-dry acoustics of the’ 


beautiful Ford Auditorium are no help. Mr. Dupré had 
nearly all stops out at the end of the two works he 
played, but it was as if an acoustical blotter had been 
placed over the organ, and over the orchestra, too, for 
that matter. The reverberation period of the hall is 
exceptionally short.” 

(Harold Schonberg of The New York Times) 


“The parts visible to the audience resembled nothing so 
much as an elaborate circus calliope on a stage. But 
when Marcel Dupré's knowing hands and deftly work- 
ing feet took over, the splendid new concert organ in 
Ford Auditorium came to life with a full-throated bril- 
liance of tone and a clarity of timbre that proclaimed 
that here, indeed, was a gift that Detroiters would thrill 
to for generations to come.” 

(Harvey Taylor of the Detroit Times) 


‘Dupré, in compiling his program, arranged it so the 
various aspects of the instrument would be revealed. 
The severe clegance of the “portativ’’ organ, the only 
part of the instrument to be seen, was used for the 
baroque portion of the recital. As the concert continued, 
the manifold beauties of the organ voices were brought 
forward in an exciting array of tone color. Tonally the 
organ is magnificent. There is a brilliance to the small 
organ, though, which appears accentuated, possibly be- 
cause of the acoustical qualities of the hall.” 


(J. Dorsey Gallaghan of The Detroit Free Press) 


AE olian- Skinner Organ Company 


549 East Fourth Street, South Boston 27, lass. 
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» & Infant e5U5, on the lap of Mary, 
placing a ring on the finger of St Clinn 


This painting on canvas is one side of the organ case dating from 1390 or earlier in the Church of Notre Dame de 
Vslore in the town of Sion, Valaise, Switzerland. The organ is of one manual, with nine pedals added later than the original 
instrument, and including the following registers: Prinzipal 8’, Octaf 4, Superoctaf 2, Quint Major 1 1/3-2 2/3, Quint 

Minor 1 2/3; Mixture 11. The drawing is by the architect Temple aL. Moore, furnished TAO by Soseph E. Blanton. 
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Essential Differences 
between Bach and Handel 
Bhat Antcliffe 


TAO was enough interested in the article below that permission was 
asked of the author for reprint in our pages. The article first appeared in 
the September 1956 edition of Musical Opinion. 


In the seven decades during 
which | have been observing and studying the great mu- 
sical works of the classical periods | have come across 
few attempts to probe the essential differences between 
these two great contemporaries. Lacking both competence 
and space to go deeply into this subject, | still hope the 
few following notes may be of service to some who are 
in this matter more fortunate than |. 

Much has been written about 
the accidental differences which have affected their work. 
The facts that the one was in his early life a wanderer 
and the other spent his time in his own country, that one 
was chiefly an organist and church musician and the other 
a clavecinist, conductor and opera producer, that one was 
a father of a very large family and the other a bachelor, 
that even their respective boyhoods were at extremes of 
encouragement i ph Seen 

That they were in their very 
natures entirely different has called for comparatively 
little comment, and that of a kind that has led to equally 
little understanding of the nature of their music. Con- 
sequently it has led to only a small amount of study. Yet 
it is this fact, the fact of their almost opposing characters 
and temperaments that has been the cause, or the chief 
cause, of the misunderstanding of the music of each of 
them, of the one on the part of the generality of musicians 
and music-lovers in England and of the other the general- 
ity of musicians and music-lovers in Germany. 

It is true that both countries 
have produced learned works on the music of both com- 
posers, but while for a long period Bach was neglected 
even in Germany, and entirely unknown in England, and 
Handel was regarded in Germany as only a second-rate 
composer, it is to Germany that we owe the works of 
Bach and their revival a century or a little more ago, and 
to England notwithstanding the great German edition of 
his works that we owe those of Handel, and the continued 
popularity of some, those the greatest of them. 

Of course, when one draws at- 
tention to a certain characteristic in the works of one as 
being remarkably different from any of those in the other, 
this must not be taken to imply that one or the other has 
these characteristics exclusively. 

One respect in which Handel's 
music differs essentially from that of Bach, is its general 
straightforward simplicity. Compare, for instance, as a 
small example, the song of the Angels in "Messiah" with 
that in the "Christmas Oratorio." The difference between 
these two short choruses is typical of the differences in 
the works of the Masters as a whole. Yet it would be 
both absurd and untrue to suggest that Bach was not at 
times quite simple and Handel fairly elaborate. 

The most obvious of their es- 
sential differences is that Bach was first and chiefly a 
church musician, not only by force of circumstances but in 
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his very nature, while Handel, no less religious, was con- 
cerned chiefly with the theatre and concert hall, in those 
days for all practical purposes the same thing. Handel's 
music, even the most purely religious, was more or less 
thrown out to the people; that of Bach, introspective in 
character, not so much to himself as to his hearers and 
the place where they worshipped. It would be something 
of an exaggeration, but it might serve to mark the char- 
acter of their music, to say that Bach's religious music is 
generally meditative, while that of Handel is predicative, 
of the nature of a sermon. 

Bach's use of popular chorale is 
as essential to his nature and to that of his music as is 
the use of arias by Handel to his music. Bach could not, 
by his nature, have done otherwise than use these hymn 
tunes or similar melodies, and make them the basis of 
much of his work. Handel could not do otherwise than 
write arias of such conviction and original character as 
"He was despised" and ''| know that my Redeemer liveth.” 

Were it possible to imagine the 
two men exchanging places, Bach becoming an opera 
composer and producer and Handel a local organist and 
a composer almost exclusively of church music, one still 
could not think of Bach as the composer of a work like 
"Messiah" or Handel of one like Bach's setting of the St. 
Matthew Passon. 

From these, and many other in- 
stances that could be cited it would appear that the es- 
sential differences between the two composers are most 
marked in their choral works. When we turn to their in- 
strumental works, however, we find them quite as clearly, 
if not so strikingly shown. They were both imbued with a 
sense of instrumentation for both great and small combi- 
nations or for solo instruments of their day. On rare oc- 
casions it might be possible to suppose that a work with 
which one was not familiar composed by the one who had 
not actually written it, for instance, an unfamiliar violin 
work by Handel might be mistaken for one of Bach, or 
vice versa, but greater familiarity would soon expose the 
essential difference in the feeling and style from the com- 
poser who at first hearing had been mistaken for the 
originator of that work. 

Turning to their orchestral works, 
however, this could scarcely be possible to anyone who, 
by some wondrous mischance, did not know them. Take 
for example the Brandenburg Concertos of Bach and the 
Concerti grossi of Handel. Apart from any consideration 
of the circumstances in which they were respectively pro- 
duced there is an essential difference in the tone color 
and feeling. Those of Bach are more nearly a monochrome 
than are the brilliant productions of Pande though when 
properly played are not lacking in a rich but quiet color- 
ing, while with all the more striking tone-contrasts of those 
of Handel they have an essential background of a quiet 
but entirely individual character. This essential character, 
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Altar of the Goly Cross (Nave Altar) 





Westminster Abbey, London. England 


or rather the contrasts between the two essential char- 
acters, is the same as that between their choral works. 
Bach was never a showman, even in the best sense of the 
word. Handel was seldom or never otherwise. 

The story of King George's re- 
mark to Handel that the composer had provided excellent 
entertainment and Handel's angry retort that he had not 
provided entertainment but food for religious thought, 
does not make this difference any less and one finds it in 
any of his orchestral works in a different manner and 
degree. 

Bach and Handel wrote for the 
entertainment and/or the edification of their patrons, but 
each did it in a way that would have been quite impos- 
sible for the other. Even their handling of individual in- 
struments of such common instruments as the strings, and 
still more in that of the wood-wind and brass, was dif- 
ferent, not because of the different orchestras each had to 
provide for, but because their ways of handling them came 
from the nature of each composer. 

When one studies these differ- 
ences, when one studies comparatively their complete 
works, one must forget all the prejudices of the two 
countries in which each made his final reputation and 
which places one in front of the other in the rank of 
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greatness, and remember that, whatever little difference 
there may be, is the difference between two of the great- 
est composers who have ever lived. 

Even in the formal structure of 
their works the differences are as essential as in their tone- 
color, their rhythmic flow and their feeling for public ap- 
preciation. Handel's preference for fughettas and Bach's 
for completely worked out fugues did not arise from the 
lack of ability on the part of one or the extreme clever- 
ness of the other. Handel was not a pedant in any way. 
Bach was one by force of character just as much as by 
force of circumstances, but his necessity of teaching his 
several gifted sons and other pupils and by his desire to 
write in the style of his elders because he could no more 
help writing a fugue than a bird can help singing its 
natural song. His natural pedantry also helped in this 
matter, just as Handel's lack of pedantry prevented his 
doing so, except when the work on which he was engaged 
made it practically inevitable. 

This alone is a point of study 
that might well be treated at great length and with 
intense concentration. Why did the essential nature of 
Bach make him write fugues while the essential nature of 
Handel confined him largely to fughetti? It is a nice 
question which | must leave others to discuss. 
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FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Roy Brown—Organist and Choir Director Mr. Herbert Nanney—Organist, Stamford University 
Mr. Charles Greenwood—Former Organist Mr. Newton Pashley—Organist, First Presbyterian Church, Oakland 


Mr. Richard Purvis—Organist and Master of the Choristers 
Grace Episcopal Cathedral, San Francisco 


This outstanding Moller Organ will be installed during the summer of 1958 


Great Organ Pipes Choir Organ (continued) Pipes 
Montre 16 61 Cymbal Il Rks 183 
Diapason | 8 6l English Horn 16 68 
Diapason II 8' 6l Krummhorn 8' $8 
Bourdon 8' 61 Schalmei 4 68 
Doppelflite 8' 61 Chimes 21 tubes 
Gemshorn 8' 6l Tremulant 
Octave . 61 Chancel Organ 
Fugara 4 6l ' 

ie F Nachthorn 8 61 
Rohrflote 4 61 amare ; 

‘ Spitzprinzipal 2 61 

Twelfth 2-2/3 6l : 

; , Nasat 2-2/3 6l 
Fifteenth 2 61 <3 , 

Fourniture IV Rks 244 Hohiflste : ™ 
Larigot 1-1/3' él 
Swell Organ Sifflote I" $l 

a ee Cornet I) Rs 183 
Flute Conique 14 68 Reaal 8' 61 
Geigen Principal 8 68 7 

. Tremulant 
Gedeckt 8 68 , 

° ‘ Brass Trumpet 16 61 
Viole de Gamba 8 68 , 

" . Brass Trumpet 8 12 
Viole Celeste 8 68 B T t 4 12 
Flauto Dolce 8 68 nipolliaine sce 
Flauto Dolce Celeste 8' 56 Pedal Organ 
Principal 4' 68 Contrebasse 16' 32 
Harmonic Flute 4' 68 Bourdon 16 32 
Flute Twelfth 2-2/3 6l Violone 16° 32 
Flautino 2' 6l Montre 16° from Great 
Plein Jeu Il Rks 183 Quint 10-2/3' 32 
Fagotto 16' 68 Flute Conique 16' from Swell 
Trompette 8 68 Erzahler 16' 12 
Oboe 8 68 Lieblichgedckt 16° 12 
Vox Humana 8’ 68 Octave 8 32 
Clarion 4 68 Open Flute 8" 32 
Tremulant Bourdon 8 12 
Brass Trumpet 16' from Chancel Organ Violone 8' 12 
Brass Trumpet 8' from Chancel Organ Flute Conique 8' from Swell 
Brass Trumpet 4' from Chancel Organ Choral Bass 4 32 

Open Flute 4' 12 
Choir Organ Choral Bass z 12 
Viola Pomposa 8 68 Mixture Ill Rks 96 
Viola Celeste 8 68 Bombarde 32' 32 
Concert Flute 8' 68 Bombarde 16 12 
Erzahler 8" 68 Fagotto 16' from Swell 
Erzahler Celeste 8 56 English Horn 16° from Choir 
Koppelflote 4' 68 Bombarde 8' 12 
Nasard 2-2/3' 6l Fagotto 8' from Swell 
Blockflote 2' 6l Bombarde 4' 12 
Tierce 1-3/5' él Chimes from Choir 


RENOWNED FOR PIPE ORGANS SINCE 1875 of lh OLLER 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 





Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America 
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NOTES ON BACH — VIII 
Clean Chase 








In performance one must try . 
° o7 
to find the affections and 
express them correctly, vC 
as the composer meant them a 
to be employed. pe 
LEOPOLD MOZART x 
FOR CONDUCTORS 
he flagrant abuses of Bach's scores by orchestral and CHOIR 
choral conductors are perhaps more glaring than 
those of single instrumentalists because the larger BASS TENOR SOPRANO ALTO 
groups of performers tend to amplify the errors. Probably . 
the most frequent distortion is that of balance in both an Oe BO BO a 
orchestral and choral groups, both separately and in 
combined forces. “ 8 ae a8 an i" 











This is due largely to the present-day make-up of these | 
(orcan) : 








two bodies—I refer more to proportions than to actual KETTLEORUM 
sizes—for usually our concert halls (or our noise-deadened : 
ears) seem to require more tonal output than the churches ® = : 
and — tee ete of Bach's era. But in broadcasts and BASSON VIOLONCELLO VIOLON a 
on recordings there is absolutely no excuse for employin 
the large numbers of sr ih as is the omdions Of | ae a 
practice today. Although certain qualities of tone, which , 
we have grown to expect of both groups, disappear with tTRuwPET FLUTE OBOE HARPS I CHORD VIOLIN VIOLA 
smaller ensembles, choral and orchestral groups in reduced . 
ee a = of melodic projection and a light- & D O OO 
ness and grace which are impossible with larger forces. 
The weir ensembles het an Meritline 0d indi- ad ® & a8 an 
viduality of expression that is more in keeping with the 1-3 2 e s @ | oe 
music. Ponderance and bombast are more easily avoided. _ i 2 1 2 
Consider what has taken place within our symphonic 
and choral groups during the period from 1750 to 1950. 
In a memorandum submitted by Bach to the Council of . . 
the town of Leipzig, in August !730, he lists his require- een Sree ee 
ments for "well-appointed church music: AS INDICATED BY BACH'S MEMORANDUM 
Violino—| 2 or better 3 
Violino—2 2 or better 3 In his book The Orchestra in the 18th Century (1/940), 
Viola—| 2 A. A. Carse explains: 
Viola—2 2 "The great difference in the balance be- 
Violoncello 2 tween the wood-wind and strings according 
Violon | to 18th or to 19th century standards rests on 
‘ me se the fact that the earlier composers wrote for 

Strings I! or better 13 their wood-winds not only as solo, but also 
Oboe 2 or better 3 as ripieno instruments. In all I9th century 
Bassoon | or better 2 orchestration, of whatever period, any one \ 
Flute 2 or better 3 instrument is liable to be singled out to : 
|rumpet 3 act as a soloist for a complete movement, 

= seed or sometimes a pair were similarly treated. 

Winds 8 or better || In a letter (| November 1777) Leopold 
Kettledrum | Mozart describes the performance at Salz- : 
Harpsichord burg of a Mass by Michael Haydn in which | 

Percussion 2 six oboists took part, two as soloists, and 

= i four as ripienists.’’ 

TOTAL 21 or better 26 Here is adequate proof of the 18th century practice of ; 

hus we see that his minimum requirement for a using wood-winds in the proportions called for in Bach's ; 
balanced orchestral ensemble was || strings to 8 memorandum. It is a most practical plan to employ | or 


winds, although he preferred 13 strings to || winds, 
an almost equal balance. The majority of our symphony 
orchestras today maintain proportions of about 65 strings 
to 25 winds. Perhaps such numbers are necessary to per- 
form the scores of Wagner, Tschaikowsky, and Strauss— 
there are those who have openly criticized the preponder- 
ance of strings and lack of ensemble in our 20th century 
symphony orchestra make-up. But certainly the 65/25 
formula is quite wrong for 18th century music. 
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2 soloists for the elaborate obbligatos, and to hold the 
balance of the winds (or strings) in reserve for the ripieno 
tuttis. To achieve proper balance for this music we 
should have almost equal numbers of strings and winds, 
based upon the above proportions, for only by maintain- 
ing these will we achieve the balance necessary for 18th 
century scores. 

Nor should we ignore Bach's requirements for a well- 
balanced choral group as stated in his memorandum: 
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Sopranos 3 or better 4 
Altos 3 or better 4 
Tenors 3 or better 4 
Basses 3 or better 4 


12 or better 16 

There are equal numbers to each part for his choral de- 
sign, although it should be noted that frequently, because 
of uneven tonal balance, one must sometimes use more 
voices in certain sections of the choir in order to maintain 
equal amount of tonal output. The vocal/orchestral pro- 
portions of Bach's plan are really startling in contrast to 
20th century practices: 


Singers 12 or better 16 
Orchestra 2| or better 26 
12 to 21 or better 16 to 26 


Certainly Bach would have expressed dissatisfaction 
with the proportions maintained in our choirs and choral 
societies today, with their predominance of full-bosomed 
sopranos and altos, and diminishing numbers of tenors 
and basses. Several of our more noted choral groups are 
better balanced, at least tonally if not numerically, but 
almost all tend to distort the soprano line by permitting 
more voices, or at least more volume, here, than in other 
sections. It is curious that directors permit more tonal 
output to the section of a choral group most easily heard 
and understood—the "angelic’’ sopranos. It seems almost 
as though these directors were determined to make 
homophonic music out of polyphony! 

The following announcement arrived by mail as the 
above lines were being written: 





A PERFORMANCE OF 


BACH'S MASS IN B MINOR 


Chorus of 300 
Orchestra of 80 
Four Noted Soloists 











This sort of distorted performance is continually being 
offered to innocent victims by various ‘'Societies' and 
music conservatories in our land, and most often the re- 
sults are deplorable as can be imagined from the impossible 
balance of chorus and orchestra. The music conservatories 
must shoulder most of the blame for fostering this sort 
of spectacle, for they are the training ground of the ma- 
jority of our professional musicians. These institutions have 
or their faculties men of great musical knowledge and ex- 
perience who are certainly somewhat familiar with most of 
the facts discussed in this chapter—yet these very men 
are responsible for such distortions as this announcement. 

he distinguished composer and music critic, Virgil 

Thomson, has very kindly allowed me to reprint the 

following excellent review which clearly illustrates the 
issues with which we are concerned: 


MAJESTIC BUT INEFFICIENT 


The Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, which 
has not visited New York in twenty-five years, 
brought its full effectives to Carnegie Hall last 
night. These consist nowadays of about two hundred 
choristers, trained and directed by Ifor Jones: 
some sixty members of the Philadelphia Orchestra: 
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E. Power Biggs, organist; and the necessary vocal 
soloists, these last varying from season to season. 
The evening's music was the work that music lovers 
have long traveled in May to Bethlehem for hearing 
sung by this choir, Bach's ‘Mass in B minor.” 

Let us praise last night's performance right off 
as the best of its kind this Bach lover has ever 
heard. Its kind is that invented by Mendelssohn 
namely, a transformation, or distortion, or, if you 
like, transfiguration of Bach's intricate music for 
small forces into a massive Romantic oratorio like 
Mendelssohn's own ‘Elijah’ or ‘Saint Paul." The 
appropriateness of the operation need not be 
questioned, since for a century now it has been 
considered acceptable by music lovers all over the 
world. It has been recognized, however, for forty 
or more years as a distortion, and a grave one. 
This writer, for one, considers it unfortunate that 
so much devotion, sound musical skill, and publicity 
should be mobilized for the preserving of a tra- 
dition that has long been known to be historically 
and esthetically false. 

The falsity lies in the inability of that number of 
executants to render this particular music, which is 
full of linear complexity, with a reasonable degree 
of exactitude. Any chorus of two hundred can 
make a majestic noise; and Mr. Jones’ chorus 
makes the most agreeable, the most brilliant and 
bright-sounding choral fortissimo | have ever heard. 
But when they get to the intricate and rapid pas- 
sages they go fuzzy, just like any other group of 
that size. Moreover, the very grandeur and power 
with which they sing the choral numbers inevitably 
make the solos sound puny. 

Faced with this prospect, the soloists attempt to 
sing their arias louder than they can do correctly. 
Nobody living can sing those solos with power 
vocalism. They are fluid, florid, and melismatic; 
the only possible way to make them impressive, to 
stay on pitch, and to blend the vocal line with the 
instrumental obbligato that accompanies it is to 
sing lightly, with a marked nasal resonance. But 
this produces chamber music and makes the mas- 
sive choir sound coarse. So the choral conductor 
cannot let them do it. Thus a full half of the Mass, 
the solo half, ends by sounding strained, incompe- 
tent, and foolish. Since a good half of the choral 
numbers are already overstuffed and not sounding 
at their best, this leaves about one fourth of the 
work making the kind of musical clarity that we all 
know Bach's music should make. 

Hearing the work at all, of course, is a major 
musical experience. And hearing even so much as 
a quarter of it sound forth so frankly and so con- 
fidently as the Bethlehem group makes it do is 
reason for throwing anybody's hat in the air. But 
how much richer and grander it would be if Mr. 
Jones would cut his chorus down about eighty per 
cent and his orchestra by half, spend more time and 
thought on the soloists, and move the whole thing 
to Town Hall. The benefit to Bach would be enor- 
mous. 


(Review in the New York Herald Tribune, February 19, 
1946, reprinted from THE ART OF JUDGING MUSIC by 
Virgil Thomson, by permission of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. 
Copyright 1946, 1948 by Virgil Thomson) 


Igor rns in his Poetics of Music (1947) speaks out 
se proportions now employed in per- 
formances of |8th century music: 


The Saint Matthew Passion of Johann Sebastian 
Bach is written for a chamber-music ensemble. Its 
first performance in Bach's lifetime was perfectly 
realized by a total force of thirty-four musicians, 
including soloists and chorus. That is known. And 
nevertheless in our day one does not hesitate to 
present the work, in complete disregard of the 
composer's wishes, with hundreds of performers, 
sometimes almost a thousand. This lack of under- 
standing of the interpreter's obligations, this ar- 
rogant pride in numbers, this concupiscence of the 
many, betray a complete lack of musical education. 

The absurdity of such a practice is in point of 
fact glaring in every respect, and above all from 
the acoustic point of view. For it is not enough 
that the sound reach the ear of the public: one 
must also consider in what condition, in what state 
the sound is received. When the music was not 
conceived for a huge mass of performers, when its 
composer did not want to produce massive dynamic 
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number of participant performers can 
disastrous eects. 

In the 1890's George Bernard Shaw, then a London 
music critic (and obviously influenced by the illuminating 
investigations of Arnold Dolmetsch), soundly rebuked the 
Bach Choir of London for a performance they gave of the 


B minor Mass: 


ie sne who knows Bach intimately wi 
need to be told that our plan of compensating for 
the absence of some ten or eleven. skilful and 
ympathetic singers by substituting ten or eleven 
hundred stolid and maladroit ones will not answer 


with his music, however strong-lunged the ten 
eleven hundred may De. 

Even Albert Schweitzer errs in his discussion of balance 
between chorus and orchestra in Bach's music by suggest- 
ing the use of an orchestra of 24 strings, 2 flutes, and a 
oboe, to accompany a chorus of from 50 to 80 voices. 
At the same instant he acknowledges that a Bach chorus 
should not theoretically number more than the orchestra. 
Schweitzer's plan would certainly not produce the chamber 
music that Bach obviously intended. 

In Frederick Dorian's The History of Music in Perform- 
ance the problem of choral/orchestral balance is well ex- 
plained: 


We see that Bach himself wanted more orchestra 
players than singers. If this were taken into ac 
ount, one would not constantly hear tne modern 
arrangements of Bach performances in which pre- 
isely the reverse is the rule... It is impossible t 
detect in many present-day renditions the funda 
mental features of Bach choral scores: co-ordina 


f the vocal and instrumental groups, their 
equality in contrapuntal and structural importance. 
Bach's orchestra is never the accompanying _in- 
strument, but always the equal partner of the choir. 


Boldface type mine. G. C.) The correct 
eption of Bach's linear polyphony is the key to a 
the interpretive problems, including dynamics. Bach 
knew much better than many present-day 
terpreters are willing to give him credit for know 


ing, what he wanted and how to go about 


Parenthetically, we find Beethoven placing limits to 
the size of his orchestra, as may be noted in this rather 
startling quotation: “I have written no noisy music. | 
wish for my instrumental works an orchestra of only about 
sixty good musicians, because | am convinced that only 
with this number can the rapidly changing nuances in the 
interpretation be reflected." 


he harpsichord is now gaining general recognition as 

a very important member of any orchestral group 

which performs |8th century music. Conductors have 
finally discovered the obvious fact that the majority of 
18th century scores are incomplete without the realization 
of the figured-bass, whether with harpsichord or organ. 
There are many instances of wide gaps in many scores 
with only a figured-bass indicated, and these have more 
or less forced conductors to include some provision for 
this continuo part. Efforts have been made in the past 
to compensate for an almost passionate avoidance of the 
continuo by re-orchestrating the scores and adding addi- 
tional instruments to fill in the harmonies—Mozart "'im- 
proved" Handel's Messiah in this strange manner, and 
others have followed similar experiments. 

The general tendency now is to have the continuo pres- 
ent in performance, to avoid scholastic criticism, but in 
such a subdued manner as to make it inoffensive and quite 
ineffective, as though in apology to the bulk of the listen- 
ers. Present-day recordings highlight this procedure most 
glaringly—the harpsichord (or organ) is present but barely 
audible, a mere tinkle, whereas its function should be that 
of holding the ensemble together in a decisive manner 
while simultaneously filling in the harmonies. In her in- 
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teresting book Music in the Past (1924), Wanda Landowska 
has gathered together many |8th century statements re- 
garding the importance and function of the harpsichord 
in orchestral ensembles. For the keyboard concertos we 
learn that often two harpsichords were employed, one for 
the solo passages alone, ihe other playing the continuo 
part—a real indication of the importance of the figured 
bass. 

2cause most conductors maintain an attitude of 

merely tolerating the harpsichord in ensembles, they 

need frequent reminders of its value. Some of their 
animosity is well-founded, for the harpsichord absorbs 
some of their duties in holding the group together rhyth- 
mically. Perhaps they subconsciously realize this! 

There remains for discussion the problem of present-day 
practical application of the facts discussed in this chapter. 
In general we cannot reproduce the choral/orchestral 
formula used by Bach without resorting to the actual in- 
struments heard in his day. The orchestral instruments 
today are voiced proportionately louder to be heard in 
our huge music halls. The human voice, naturally pro- 
jected, has not increased in volume since the art of sing- 
ing first took shape. Therefore it becomes completely 
impractical to expect a soloist to sing easily and naturally 
to the concerted accompaniment of 20th century proto- 
types of Bach's original instrumentation. 

Instruments today are much too loud and cannot be 
softened sufficiently to balance the vocal output, so the 
singer must force his tonal production to meet the unfair 
competition (which ruins the lyricism of the vocal line), 
or he will not be heard clearly. It is equally impractical 
and unfair to ask a trumpeter to play Bach's high-pitched 
melodies upon a modern valve trumpet. Such a oractice 
only brings about unfortunate and unnecessary distortions. 

The practical solution is to employ substitutions within 
the orchestra. Flutes and strings can replace our noisy 
oboes, clarinets can take over the high trumpet parts. 
Any slight distortion is more than compensated for by 
the preservation of the intended ensemble balance. The 
organ, too, can substitute quite satisfactorily to prevent 
embarrassing distortions. Such re-arrangements are in 
keeping with general practices of the period and need 
not be condemned as tampering. Bach himself indulged 
in the same practice without any apparent qualms. The 
important thing is to achieve a happy wedding of or- 
chestral and vocal parts in which neither department is 
reqired to reduce their tone to a constant pianissimo, and 
vocalists should certainly not be forced to push their 
voices in order to be heard. Neither group can perform 
easily or musically if unnatural conditions are imposed 
upon them. Through whatever means required, the goal 
should be to perform Bach's music naturally, with constant 


‘attention to preserving the intimate, personal qualities of 


chamber groups. This is the way Bach conceived his music 
and the way in which he performed it. After all, grandeur 
need not be gargantuan. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 
OF A THEATRE ORGANIST 


Stuart Green 


It was getting late. The et 
organist waited impatiently near the door to the orchestra 
pit. Out in the auditorium it was a gala night in Holly- 
wood. The opening of Grauman’s "Egyptian' Theatre had 
been long awaited after months of ballyhoo and this even- 
ing in October, 1922, had seen a long parade of Holly- 
wood notables and film celebrities, each contributing his 
mumbled ‘So glad to be here''—so many, in fact, that the 
start of the performance had been long delayed. 

The organist looked at his watch 
—10:45 p.m. and he still hadn't been called on to play 
his carefully rehearsed "Souvenir'’ by Drdla as listed on 
the elaborate opening program. Waves of applause 
filtered down from the auditorium as master of ceremonies 
Fred Niblo introduced Director Cecil B. DeMille, who, in 
turn, had kind words for the opening film, ‘Robin Hood,” 
starring the one and only Douglas Fairbanks, Sr. The or- 
ganist fidgeted. He was brim full of that enthusiasm re- 
served for opening nights but his patience was wearing 
thin. At 11:00 p.m. the backstage phone rang and the 
organist heard a voice say, "Mr. Grauman has decided to 
cut your solo, Fred. We're going direct into ‘Robin 
Hood." " 





a 





i 


Organist Fred Scholl and the Hollywood Egyptian 
Theatre organ console shortly after the opening pertorm- 
ance in 1922. The photo is autographed “To my friends 
—Mr. and Mrs. James Nuttall and Family." Mr. Nuttall 
voiced the instrument. 


What happened next isn't quite 
clear. Patrons crossing the passageways near the man- 
ager's office felt the hot breath of a shock wave and recall 
there was a loud "whooooosh"'—but they don't recall see- 
ing anything but a blur. In that moment the organist had 
transported his stocky frame from backstage to the mezza- 
nine office of Sid Grauman, Hollywood's most famous 
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showman, in what seemed like a matter of seconds. Then, 
from the office of the mighty Grauman came a terrible 
voice: "| QUIT!" The organist never did get to play his 
opening solo. 

The scene and time changes. |t 
was Christmas, 1956. Many years had passed since or- 
ganist Fred Scholl had hurled defiance in the face of Sid 
Grauman—34 years, to be exact. Sid had long since 
passed to his reward, although he had lived to see his 
beloved showplaces, the ‘Egyptian’ and "Chinese" 
theatres become simply "talkie houses," their organs silent 
in disuse. Fred, no longer young, had settled in Santa 
Barbara, California, to teach. It was some distance from 
the scene of his past triumphs but he retained a soft spot 
in his heart for the Wurlitzer in the Egyptian Theatre. 
Strangely, Grauman had not accepted Fred's angry resig- 
nation on that memorable premiere night and when the 
air had cleared Sid persuaded him to remain. Fred Scholl 
played for Sid Grauman for many years thereafter and 
is perhaps best remembered as the organist who opened 
Grauman's Chinese Theatre on May 18, 1927. The open- 
ing film was DeMille's "King of Kings.” 

Fred Scholl had travelled far 
and wide since the Grauman days, with memorable en- 
gagements in Australia (the Capitol in Sydney) and in 
New Zealand (the Civic). But that was all in the past on 
the winter evening in 1956, the time our story actually 
begins. 

It was to be a big evening for 
Fred Scholl. He was visiting his nephew over the Christ- 
mas holidays and the journey brought him near the scene 
of past victories—Hollywood. But the trip from Santa 
Barbara had a special meaning this time because Fred 
had heard rumors that his Egyptian organ had risen from 
its ashes like the Phoenix bird of legend and was again in 
playing shape. It seemed too good to be true but he was 
determined to run down the rumor. He still might have a 
chance to “preem" Drdla's "Souvenir," the tune Sid 
Grauman had selected and then pruned from the opening 
program 34 years ago. 

Fred walked slowly into the large, 
well furnished room—straight to the variegated console. 
The others remained in the doorway; this was Fred's 
moment. There was silence except for the soft rush of air 
which says the organ is ready for playing. He reached 
out to stroke the console which is still richly decorated in 
the oriental motif so dear to the heart of Sid Grauman. 
He said simply, ". . . Hello . . . pal.” 

The organ, now installed in the 
home of Harvey Heck of Tarzana, California, had been 
lovingly transported, piece by piece, from the Egyptian 
Theatre in Hollywood and re-assembled over the period of 
a year in the Heck guest house—after a suitable pipe 
room had been erected beside this guest house. 

Fred Scholl sat down and looked 
at the stop tabs, two rows of them following the graceful 
lines of the horseshoe console in a semi-circle around him. 
The tabs were all in the old familiar places and just about 
everything worked but the piano which was still in process 
of installation. Fred turned an impish visage toward his 
audience of three, his nephew, Harvey Heck, and this 
writer, then announced, "I'm gonna do it!"" Then he 
looked at his hands, now gnarled and partly crippled by 
arthritis, and added, "Well, perhaps | will.” 

If his listeners had any doubts, 
they were soon dispelled. Despite his obvious handicap 
Fred was able to inject great beauty into his rendition of 
"Souvenir" and | began to feel sorry for that opening 
night audience which was denied the privilege of hearing 
Scholl's scheduled organ solo so many years ago. 

As he played, Fred Scholl's now 
rugged face gave no hint of his thoughts but it is quite 
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Then, possible that they wandered back to a full page Wurlitzer prepared for the generous degree of musicality which 
rrible advertisement which appeared in the "Hollywood News" Scholl coaxed from those seemingly simple combinations. 
y his on Monday morning, October 16, 1922: Fred seemed to prefer a certain transparency in his music 
and avoided thick combinations. He never even tested 
ss. It "Five freight cars were necessary to transport the "full organ." Occasionally he would stop to experi- 
. on = Egyptian Theatre organ across the continent ment with a combination midway through a tune, locate 
: rom the huge Wurlitzer factory in North Tona- : 
f Sid coi, Sete Tk: the effect he wanted, and then continue. He played 
since Combined in one gigantic unit, there are nine snatches of many tunes, each with a memory which meant 
o he complete organs, or sections—and over 300 indi- something special to him. Some of the magic rubbed off 
1ese" vidual instruments. The reeds and pipes of this on his listeners and they remained silent and motionless 
eet mammoth instrument vary in weight from one ounce th ae : d th 
SHENT to half a ton. Miles upon miles of electric cable as The enchantment envelope them. It was a memorable 
Janta were used to connect the various sections. moment and they sensed its special meaning. Those bits 
from Complete, the organ is literally a magnificent of melody were meaningful to each of them, too—the 
eee orchestra, including every known orchestral in- way Fred Scholl played them. 
= te strument and many never heard in any orchestra. y ai 
atre, In volume, the Wurlitzer excels an orchestra of 60 All too soon the enchantment 
esig- pag ended—and Fred forsook the organ bench for the comfort 
- the A double touch system of manuals makes it pos- of the sofa. Then we got down to questions. Fred told us 
choll sible for the operator, by the pressure of one finger that he was born on January 12, 1891, at Kaukauna, Wis- 
to bring out in solo any one instrument, while with : A nie 
and other fingers he plays parts on other instruments... consin, and re knew he was destined to become a musician 
ened by the time he was five years of age. "| never even con- 
pen- sidered any other vocation.” 

Then we went ahead in time and 
far asked him about the time Hollywood newspapers carried 
en- headlines announcing his death in an auto accident at 

d in the height of his career. That one brought on a smile. 
ton "As Mark Twain said—news of my death was somewhat 
ually exaggerated. Yet | was somewhat shaken to read of the 
demise of one F. B. Scholl, organist of the Egyptian 
hee Theatre—banner headlines, too. | couldn't have had a 
\rist- better death notice if I'd been president.” 
-ene That figured. Fred was just 
anta about the most popular organist in Hollywood at the peak 
Fred of the theatre organ boom. For example, a trade paper 
‘rom called "Holly Leaves'’ said on Friday, October 13, 1922: 
nin "He is a virtuoso of the highest type and plays with a 
was brilliancy that makes him an unusually gifted interpreter. 
yea Scholl has mastered the intricacies of the Wurlitzer and 
Sid knows how to make it give the finest artistic results." But 
ning the matter of his demise was still unexplained. 

"That was just a case of mistaken 
rge, identity, that's all. The organist at the Pasadena Egyptian 
ole. was killed and the word Egyptian was enough to get re- 
ed's porters to assume it was yours truly. It wasn't." 
air We asked him if it was true 
hed that he had been a professor of music. It was. "Yes, | 
J in was a professor at the Ellison-White Conservatory of 
van. Music—and | also taught at the Boone School of Music 

at Portland, Oregon. | like teaching. That's what I'm 
the doing now. It's one of the most satisfying professions.’ 
een Back again at the same Wurlitzer style 260 console We agreed, then asked about 
tian after 34 years, Fred Scholl re-lives memorable experiences Fred's association with the famed pianist, Leopold 
1 of as a silent picture organist. He found little changed ex- Godowski. He replied, "! was a member of Godowski’s 
pe cept the acoustics—the organ is now installed in a private master class of musicians." Not wanting to admit our ig- 

home. norance about something we evidently should have known 
ked —_ about, we didn't pursue the matter further. 
oful a If Fred Scholl was thinking of Next came the subject of where 
im. this extravagant publicity release, he never let on. He he had played—the theatre, the organs. "You already 
out fondled the stops, his hands seeking and finding them in know about my opening night at the Egyptian," he smiled. 
eSS the accustomed places _as he regained the feel" of his "Four years later, in 1926, | opened the Los Angeles 
his beloved instrument. On completing his long delayed Carthay Circle, then the Hollywood Grauman's Chinese 
this premiere” he turned to acknowledge a solid round of in 1927. All were equipped with fine Wurlitzers." 
ion applause from his three listeners and their calls of "Any others?” 
by encore." “Just like old times,’ he mused. "Earlier | played at the Rialto Theatre in Tacoma, 
"Wonder if | can play ‘Tender- Washington. | Before that there was the Mission Theatre 
ots, ly," said Fred, then went straight into it, using only a in San Francisco. 
ap . 16 ft. Bourdon, 8 ft. Tibia and 4 ft. Flute for the melody “How about your tours?” 
of and rolling chords on Strings 8 and Flute 4 for accom- "They weren't exactly tours. When organs were closed 
ing paniment. In fact, the economy of his combinations down here because of sound films | learned that audiences 
ing throughout the evening was impressive in view of the ‘down under’ were far from willing to part with their 
richness of the musical results. | had been warned that accustomed organ music, so | had several good years of 
ow Fred Scholl had ‘that extra something” which put him head playing at the Capitol in Sydney, Australia, and then at 
ite and shoulders above many contemporaries, but | was not the Civic in Auckland, New Zealand. | also played for 
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us for a full half minute in thought—then let us have it. 
"Yes, organs will come back to theatres. It will be long 
after |'m gone—in some future generation—but they 
WILL come back.’ He meant it, too—and we believed 
him—even if we already wanted to. 


a while in Honolulu.’ 

The evening was waning. We 
didn't want to tire this venerable titan of the console, so 
we decided on one last question—one with a stinger in 
it: would theatre organs ever come back? He looked at 
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175 West 72nd Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
TRafalgar 4-0422 


























NEW ORGAN MUSIC 


AUSTIN LOVELACE 
Jesus and the Children 75 


AUGUST MAEKELBERGHE 
Night Soliloquy 75 


DAVID OUCHTERLONY 
Trumpet Tune 75 


FRANCIS JACKSON 
Three Pieces 1.60 


PAUL HAMILL 
Chorale Prelude on an Early 
American Melody 75 


J. S. BACH (Arr. R. Bitgood) 
At Eventide 75 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., Inc. 


Agents for NoveLLto & Co., LTp. 
159 East 48th St. New York 17, N. Y. 








GRAY-NOVELLO. 











SOR AY NOVELL mn 


CHURCH ORGAN COMPANY 


Specializing in Pipe Organ Service in the Eastern States 


YEARLY MAINTENANCE CONTRACTS © TUNING 
EMERGENCY SERVICE ¢ REBUILDING 


MODERNIZING ¢ REPAIRS ¢ INSTALLATIONS 


18 Walton Street Telephone 
Nixon, N.J. KI Imer 5-4150 














Pipe Organ 
PARTS AND SUPPLIES 


For repairing, modernizing and 
enlarging pipe organs 


ORGAN SUPPLY CORPORATION 


540-550 E. Second St., Erie, Penna. 


Member of the Associated Organbuilders of America 
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Stoplists 


SCHANTZ ORGAN COMPANY 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio 
Rededication: October 28, 1956 
Organist: Dr. Edwin Arthur Kraft 


Voices-43. Ranks-62. Stops-81. Borrows-34. 


Pipes-1676 

PEDAL 

First Diapason, 32 ft., 32 pipes 
Diapason, 16 ft., 44 pipes 
(Bourdon, 16 ft., Gt.) 
Bourdon, 16 ft., Sw.) 
*Violone, 16 ft., 56 pipes 
(Gamba, 16 ft.. Ch.) 
(Bourdon, 10 2/3 ft., Gt.) 
(Diapason, 8 ft.) 

(Bourdon, 8 ft., Gt.) 


(Violone, 8 ft.) 
(Salicional, 8 ft., Sw.) 
(Violone, 4 ft.) 


(Harmonic Tuba, 16 ft., Ch.) 
{Horn, 16 ft., Nave} 
(Harmonic Tuba, 8 ft., Ch.) 
(Horn, 8 ft., Neve) 
(Harmonic Tuba, 4 ft., Ch.) 
(Horn, 4 ft., Nave) 

*—24 new pipes 

GREAT 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes 
First Diapason, 8 ft., 6! pipes 
Second Diapason, 8 ft., 61 pipes 
Gross Flute, 8 ft., 6! pipes 
Erzahler, 8 ft., 61 pipes 
Principal, 4 ft., 61 pipes 
Flute, 4 ft., 61 pipes 
*Twelfth, 2 2/3 ft., 61 pipes 
*Fifteenth, 2 ft., 61 pipes 
*Mixture, 3 rks. (19-22-26), 183 pipes 
{Harmonic Tuba, 16 ft., Ch.) 
(Horn, 16 ft., Nave) 
{Harmonic Tuba, 8 ft., Ch.) 
(Horn, 8 ft.. Nave) 
(Harmonic Tuba, 5 ft., Ch.) 
(Horn, 4 ft., Nave) 

Chimes, 21 tubes 

*—New pipework 

SWELL 

Bourdon, 16 ft., 73 pipes 
Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
(Diapason, 8 ft., Ch.) 

Geigen Principal, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Clarabella, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
(Concert Flute, 8 ft., Ch.) 
Spitz Flute, 8 ft.. 73 pipes 
Gedeckt. 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Salicional, 8 ft., 73 pipes 

Vox Celeste. 8 ft., 61 pipes 
(Dulcet, 8 ft., Ch.) 

{Aeoline, 8 ft. Ch.) 


Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes 
Piccolo, 2 ft., 6! pipes 
(Mixture, 3 rks., Ch.) 
Trompette, 16 ft., 73 pipes 
Cornopean, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Clarion, 4 ft., 73 pipes 
Tremulant 


CHOIR 


Gamba, 16 ft., 73 pipes 
Diapason, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Concert Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Quintadena, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Dulcet, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Aeoline, 8 ft., 73 pipes 

Flute Traverse, 4 ft., 73 pipes 
Mixture, 3 rks. (12-15-17) 183 pipes 
Harmonic Tuba, 85 pipes 
Clarinet, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Vox Humana, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
Harp, 49 bars 

Tremulant 

SOLO (L) 

Flute, 8 ft., 73 pipes 
(Quintadena, 8 ft., Ch.) 
Flute, 4 ft., 73 pipes 

(Flute Traverse, 4 ft., Ch.) 
(Harmonic Tuba, 16 ft., Ch.) 
(Horn, 16 ft., Nave) 
(Harmonic Tuba, 8 ft., Ch.) 
{Horn, 8 *., Nave) 
(Clarinet, 8 ft., Ch.) 
(Orchestral Oboe, 8 ft., Ch.) 
{Vox Humana, 8 ft., Ch.) 
(Harmonic Tuba, 4 ft., Ch.) 
(Horn, 4 ft., Nave) 
Tremulant 

NAVE 

Horn, 16 ft., 85 pipes 
Couplers 35: 


Gt.: G-4. S-I 
Sw.: S-16-8-4. 
Ch.: $-16-8-4. 
So.: G. S. C. L-16-8-4. 
Combons 40: P-6. G-6. S-8. C-6. L-6. Tutti-8. 
Cancels 2: Couplers. Tutti. 
Reversibles 1: Full Organ. 
Crescendos 5: S. C. L. Nave. Register 
Action-Current: Orgelectra 
Blower: Orgoblo 

EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 


Compositions of Gaston Marie Dethier 
Prelude in E minor 
Andante Cantabile 
Allegro Appassionato 
Nocturne 
Con Amore 
Caprice (The Brook) 
Menuet 
Andante Grazioso 
Variations on an Ancient Christmas Carol 





The following has been quoted from the 
program notes accompanying the above per. 
formance. 

“Gaston M. Dethier, 1875- , is the son 
of Emil Dethier, a teacher at the Liege 
Conservatory, where Gaston received highest 
honors in piano and organ. His debut as 
organist was made on the first tubular pneu. 
matic organ in Malines. Through the recom- 
mendation of the great French organist, 
Alexandre Guilmant, he was made organist 
of the Church of St. Xavier in New York 
City. From 1906 until his retirement he 
taught at the Institute of Musical Arts. 
Among his outstanding students were Samuel! 
Barber, Paul Creston, Henry Fusner, and 
Ward Lewis. 

"Dr. Kraft played the same recital as the 
dedication of the Ernest M. Skinner organ on 
October 25, 1907. After an exceptionally 
long span of service the need for repairs 
renovating and additions to the organ was 
evident. The Schantz Organ Company of 
Orrville, Ohio, with their superb artisan and 
workers, completed this assignment in ‘55-'56, 
It seems fitting, therefore, that this beautiful 
instrument be rededicated, 49 years after 
the first recital.’ 

From the firm which rebuilt this organ 
TAO received additional information, in part 
quoted from Mr. John A. Schantz. 

Not apparent in the stoplist above is the 
vast amount of repairing, releathering 
primary action, secondary pneumatics and 
pouches, rubber tubing, springs, and all 
manner of other mechanical as well as tonal 
work done by the Schantz people. “It was 
Mr. Kraft's one desire ‘to preserve Trinity 
Cathedral's Skinner organ as an example of 
a true Romantic organ in Cleveland.’ The 
work we did consisted of completely re- 
leathering the organ, assorted mechanical 
repairs; and adding the following new equip- 
ment: |) 4-manual console with remote con- 
trol combination action; 2) three new stops 
on new chests: and 3) extending the Pedal 
Violone upward by 24 pipes. 

"The organ was one of E. M. Skinner's 
very first creations (1905) after he formed 
his own company. In fact, it was so early 
that it does not contain the now-standard 
Skinner action but a type that Hutchings had 
used when Mr. Skinner was superintendent 
with that company. 


"The Nave consists of one rank, a very 
powerful, large-scale Tuba (pressure about 
15 inches). It is located approximately under 
the narthex floor and speaks through an open- 
ing in the floor at the rear of the church. 
The opening is covered vertically by a glass 
enclosure about 8 ft. high to modify the 
blast for those sitting near it and to keep 
dirt out of the reeds below (although most 
of them to 4 ft., are mitered).’ 





Camil Van Hulse —A Tribute 


According to word received recently. 
the municipality of Saint-Nicholas (Waas), with the cooperation of 
the Ministry of Public Education of Belgium, in October honored the 


who succeeded him at this church. 


A concert of Van Hulse works was 


presented in the church of Notre Dame on October 24, with the 


organist of the Cathedral of St. Bave, Ghent, as soloist, and the 


60th birthday of one of its native sons, Camil Van Hulse, inter- 


nationally known composer of organ and choral music, who was born 


August |, 1897, in that city. 


After completing his musical education 
and serving in World War |, he resigned from his position as orqan- 
ist in the church of Saint-Nicholas and emigrated to the United 
States where, except for frequent trips and tours, he has resided in 


Tucson, Arizona. 


On October 20 a Solemn High Mass 
was celebrated in the church of Saint-Nicholas, and Van Hulse's 
Mass “Audi, benigne Conditor" and his postlude on "Veni Creator” 
were heard. The organist was his younger brother Franz Van Hulse, 
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choral society "St. Gregoriusgild" which sang works of the composer, 
under the direction of Robert Helmond, with Jules Verniers, organ- 
ist of Notre Dame, and city carilloneur, at the organ. 


Music at this concert included Van 


Hulse's "Toccata," Opus 39 (1946 AGO prize winning work); two 


motets for choir and organ; "Three Chorale Preludes," Opus 73; 


perform. 





Part 3 of the cantata “Our Glorious King," Opus 60; "Symphonia 
Mystica” for organ, Opus 53; and "The Beatitudes, Opus 43, @ 
cantata for soli, choir and organ. 


An official public reception was to 


have taken place in the large hall of the City Hall of Saint-Nicholas 
but was postponed until such time as Mr. Van Hulse makes his next 
trip to his home country, at which time there is planned at least one 
more concert of his works in which it is hoped the composer will 
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First 
f Adjustable 
L Action 


St. Joseph Cathedral 
Wheeling, W. Va., USA 

















In 1933, the American Guild of Organ- 
ists approved the adjustable combin- 
ation now known as the ‘Capture 
Type”. This was first used by Casavant 
in 1882 and the patent rights were ex- 
tended for $1.00 to Hilburne Roosevelt, 
renowned New York builder. This 
easily adjustable combination action is 
found today on any Casavant drawknob 
console. 


Casavant Freres 


Designers and Builders of LIMITED 


Organs and Church Furniture 


ST. HYACINTHE, P.Q@. CANADA 





experience... 


The Hillgreen - Lane 
craftsman puts into his 
work the skill that is de- 
veloped only by experience. 
He is proud to build this 


superb instrument for the mu- 






sician who recognizes peerless 






quality and performance. 


ee 


BUILDERS OF 


organs 





1898 
ALLIANCE, OHIO 


Represented by NorMan A. GREENWOOD We. N. Reip 
w ASHEVILLF, N. C. SANTA CLARA, CAL. 

M. D. MANLEY JOHN MCCLELLAN D. Byron ARNESON 

ATLANTA, GA. WICHITA, KAN, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 













SINCE Cillareen, one and Ce. 







Portion of a painting by Stephan Lochner around 1451. The 
angel above, with a “portativ’ or portable organ, is worship- 
ping the Christ Child with other angels. 


Sincere 
Season 


—— 


Georg Steinmeyer, Director 
Pipe Organ Division 


ESTEY ORGAN 


CORPORATION 
BRATTLEBORO, VERMONT 


Established 1846 
2 


AMERICA’S OLDEST ORGAN BUILDER 
REED PIPE ELECTRONIC 





DECEMBER !¢&7 











A Off of Valu 


Probably most of you noted that 
last fall the Ford Foundation made its first grant to the 
area of the fine arts. The grants assigned to music were 
largely of an experimental, evaluative nature, which is 
as this should be. Largesse dispensed before probable 
results have been determined could be (as Howard Taub- 
man of The New York Times so aptly put it) little more 
than tranquilizers which accomplish nothing after the 
purely temporary relief has worn off. 

The Rockefeller, Guggenheim, 
and other Foundations have made significant contributions 
to the fine arts in general, and music in particular, for 
quite some time, as we all know. That this type of ex- 
penditure has benefited the music world may be ac- 
cepted, just as we may expect that the Ford Foundation 
grants will likewise prove beneficial. 


Editorially Yours 


However, so far as | can ascer- 
tain, there is no single instance in which grants or similar 
assistances have been made specifically toward helping to 
further development of music and musicians in the organ 
and church music fields. | grant you that the moment the 
word "church" enters the picture uncounted obstacles, in 
potential, usually arise, even though theoretically there 
should be no quarrel on any score with any kind of spon- 
sorship for musical composition, no matter the purpose of 
the music written. 

Further, so far as | know, no 
approaches of sufficient design or power to merit recog- 
nition by these Foundations—or even any attempts in this 
direction, for that matter—have thus far come to people's 
attention. In this country, the only organ group of any 
consequence is the American Guild of Organists. It is 
regrettable that this organization is not, or ever has been, 
of a dynamic enough type to recognize and activate the 
power potential it could have without half trying. 

Before | go further, let me state 
that | have no quarrel with AGO—I've been a member 
and | trust a loyal one) for many years, and hope to re- 
main an active member for years to come. Perhaps it is 
just that | am one of those unfortunate souls whose mission- 
ary zeal—whose passionate desire to see things accomp- 
ished—makes me feel frustrated and chomp at the bit 
when | recognize what | feel to be a valuable asset 
atrophying. 
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These words are in no way to 
be construed as adverse criticism of AGO officers (na- 
tional, regional, state, or chapter), but rather a pointing 
up of the fact that | do believe AGO is missing the boat 
by its apparent unwillingness to break through certain 
barriers—to roll up its sleeves and dig in with the end 
result in mind of creating an actually dynamic, forceful, 
powertul, activated body of itself—at least in those areas 
where real betiefits for its membership are concerned, 

To back up to where | came 
in—I am thinking primarily of the areas such as the Found- 
ations commented upon above. True, there are quite a 
number of individuals, churches, music publishers, organi- 
zations, even the AGO itself, which sponsor regularly 
competitions in both the composition and performance 
fields of organ and church music. But my contention is 
that even if all these efforts could be combined into one 
single project, the benefits to our profession would be 
little more than a token in comparison to the potential, 
and for two reasons: |) a competition, per se, simply is 
not the best way to locate or to recognize the best in 
either composition or performance; and 2) the impact and 
remuneration factors would yet be altogether too small 
in comparison. 

| doubt | should provoke an 
argument that the organ, despite all vicissitudes, is yet 
the King of Instruments—in theory anyway. It will never 
be, actually, until all concerned with its design, construc- 
tion, literature and performance band together and form 
a power bloc toward creating and maintaining a virility 
without which nothing will be completely healthy, or, for 
that matter, profoundly meaningful. 

Think what the potential could 
be if the appropriate commissions and committees of the 
National and World Councils of Churches and their 
counterparts in the Roman Catholic and Jewish churches 
and synagogues—the American Guild of Organists—The 
Associated Pipe Organ Builders of America—plus_nu- 
merous related organizations—could form a super com- 
mission with actual delegated authority to design, then 
present for implementation and activation, a program so 
powerful, so significant (and so adroit) that its value and 
need could not escape recognition wherever it was pre- 
sented. This is something to think about—seriously and 
long. An organization is only as active as its membership. 
You readers are members me groups in the organ pro- 
fession concerned. | sometimes wonder if there is actually 
any one way in which you can be sufficiently interested to 
take action on this, or any other project or matter. 

Perhaps all this is not the kind 
of Christmas present we are most accustomed to, but it 
occurs to me that herein does lie a present, the value of 
which is inestimable. Look at it this way: if we—all of us 
together—were able to offer the organ and church music 
world of the future a vastly richer, more meaningful status, 
would we not actually be the real givers, offering a present 
to those who will follie us down the pages of time? 

As these columns have frequent- 
ly stated in the past, TAO is both interested in and willing 
to do all in its power to foster worthwhile projects. And 
the offer still holds, despite the uneasy feeling | cannot 
cast off that ingrained inertia evident in the organ pro- 
fession (and this includes organists, composers, organiza- 
tions and builders) has yet to make it rise and even nibble 
at any bait tossed its way by TAO. 

Let us take the Christmastide 
to ponder many things, and include importantly in our 
cogitations the future which both we and succeeding 
generations of organists, choir directors, composers, organ 
builders and manufacturers, music publishers—all of us 
earn our very living, our very reason for continued ex- 
istence. The spirit of Christmas can take many forms. 
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NORMAN COKE-JEPHCOTT 


Mus.Doc., F.R.C.O., F.A.G.O. (Turpin Prize R.C.O.) 
ORGAN RECITALS 


Instruction in organ, theory, composition and boy 
choir training in New York City. Also prepa- 
ration for all examinations. Tuition in theory by 


mail. 


BLUEGATES 


STONY POINT-ON-HUDSON _ N.Y. 











THE CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


A boarding school, where the curriculum fol- 
lows standard independent school requirements, 
with emphasis on Christian perspective. Choir 
membership required. Ample scholarships. 4th 
through 8th grades. Write: 


ALEC WYTON, M. A. (Oxon.), Headmaster 
CATHEDRAL HEIGHTS, N. Y. C. 25 




















CATHARINE. 
MORGAN. 
| 
| 


F.A.G.O. FW.CC. 


| 


C wisseut a 


Organist and Director of Choirs | 





HAWS AVENUE METHODIST CHURCH 


Norristown, Pennsylvania 





THE EPISCOPAL CHOIRMASTER'S 


Handbook 
$1.50 


MINNESOTA DIOCESAN MUSIC COMMISSION 


LANE DIOCESAN HOUSE — 309 CLIFTON, MPLS. 3, MINN. 














SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS 


REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


Complete Curriculum for the 
Church Musician 
Preparation for the 


A.G.O. examinations 


For information write: 


Dr. Leslie P. Spelman 


Director, School of Music 











WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE 


John Finley Williamson 


President 





Alexander McCurdy 
Head, Organ Dept. 


Princeton, New Jersey 

















75th Anniversary Season 


N.Y.U. GLEE CLUB 


Founded 1883 


TOWN HALL CONCERT 


Alfred M. Greenfield, Director 
Marshall Bartholomew, Guest Conductor 


Friday Evening, December 13, 1957 





Tickets now on sale—office at 


N.Y.U. Glee Club, New York 53, N. Y. 
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Greetings to th C A O Family 


For unto you is born this day in the city of Danid a Saviour, which is 


Christ the Lord. 


wrapped in swaddling clothes, lying in a manger. 


And this shall be a sign unto you; Ye shall find the babe 
And suddenly there was with 


the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God, and saving, Glory to 
God in the highest, and on rarth peace, good will toward men. 


The time of the year has again 
arrived when good folk the world over extend best 


wishes for a joyous Yuletide and for a prosperous New 


Year. 


We at TAO feel a great sense 
of inadequacy and unfulfillment, not being able to send 
our best wishes to each of our thousands of subscribers 


compasses binding and mailing—to all the others who 
keep our subscription rolls up to date and accurate. 


Our wishes, however, are none- 


theless warm and sincere, even though they must be 


and advertisers—to the men and women who work to- 
gether to print this magazine—to those whose skill en- 


REVIEWS 


RECITALS 


AND 
CONCERTS 


FERNANDO GERMANI, ~ Central 
Church, New York, October 14. 


Presbyterian 


Toccata VIII (Book 1!) Frescobaldi 
Toccata per I'Elevazione (Book 2) Frescobaldi 
Canzona No. 4 Frescobaldi 
Variations on "Mein junges Leben hat 

ein End” Sweelinck 
Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C Bach 
Variations sur un vieux Noél Dupré 
Passacaglia (mms) Shatto 
Toccata Germani 
Fantasia on the Choral ''Straf mich 

nicht in deinem Zorn" Reger 


Fernando Germani retains his place as one 
of the greatest technicians today. In fact, 
the ease with which he dismisses such de- 
mands—and there were many—approaches 
the unbelievable, yet he is always a complete- 
ly modest, unassuming person who never 
intrudes himself upon the music he plays. 

The first three pieces, of fairly interesting 
content, would have benefited by a more 
identifiable pause between them. They were 
played in impeccable fashion. His interpre- 
tation of the Sweelinck variations was crisp, 
and interestingly underplayed. Germani's 
Bach, while technically without blemish, 
seemed a trifle abrupt, and as though he 
were playing in a high reverberation en- 
vironment. 

Dupré's variations have been given more 
colorful performances by other artists but 
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Germani's digital dexterity made of it a 
most excellent reading. | do not know who 
is Charles Shatto, but while | found his 
Passacaglia a work of serious intent, | do not 
imagine its involved striations will replace 
a similar title by Bach. 

Quite definitely for me at least, the high 
point of the evening was Germani as com- 
poser playing a Toccata which was a tour 
de force of both happy and fantastically 
demanding music. It would almost seem as 
though it could have been written with an 
"| dare you" glance at other organists in 
the back of the composer's mind, even 
though this would not, of course, be germane 
to Germani's nature. The Reger which fol- 
lowed was as anticlimactic as it was un- 
interesting. 

The revoicing and other work by the M. P. 
Moller people on this organ is commendable 
even though some out-of-tuneness was noted 
—something for which no one can blame the 


builder. R. B. 


GASTON LITAIZE, Our Lady of Sorrows Church, 
St. Louis, Mo., October 6. 


Cantilena Anglica fortunae Scheidt 
Prelude and Fugue on "Won Himmel hoch" 
Pachelbel 
Fugue in C Major Buxtehude 
Canzona Zipoli 
Fonds d'Orque Marchand 
Fantasie in G Major Bach 
Andantino Vierne 
Naides Vierne 
L'Ascension Messiaen 


Alleluias sereins 

Transports de joie 
Improvisation of a work in three movements on a 
given theme 

Whereas we are indebted to the Rt. Rev. 
Henry F. Schuermann, Pastor of Our Lady of 
Sorrows parish, and Archbishop Joseph E. 
Ritter, who jointly sponsored this recital, | 
could not help feeling how much more grati- 
fied M. Litaize and his audience would have 
been if he had had a good instrument at 
his command. The greatest organist in the 


extended to all of you, in print. May your holiday 
season be merry with the thought and spirit of the Christ 
Child—may the coming twelvemonth be rich in rewards, 


Ray Berry, Editor 
Dorothy Berry, Business Manager 


world would have been defeated by the 
turgid Open Diapason and the edgy, but 
not brilliant, reeds that shared all forte pas- 
sages on this 2l-rank organ. 

The choice of the Scheidt variations to 
open the recital was rather unfortunate since 
the tonal resources of the instrument were 
not sufficient to hold one's attention through 
all the variations. M. Litaize did not seem 
to be very comfortable for this first part of 
the program since both the Pachelbel Prelude 
and Fugue and the Gig Fugue need sparkling 
registration in order to be successful, some- 
thing that this instrument was apparently 
unable to provide. 

The Zipoli Canzona was played beautifully 
with very careful attention being given to 
finely wrought, consistent phrasing in each 
of the three contrasting sections of the 
work. The two Marchand pieces were omitted 
—I cannot imagine why—for they would have 
given such good contrast to the contrapuntal 
formality of the first half. 

| have heard André Marchal play the 
Fantasia in G in a very similar fashion to 
M. Litaize's performance where after building 
a magnificent climax through the Allabreve 
section to the breathtaking pause on the 
diminished seventh chord, a quiet, apologetic 
little cadenza follows closing the piece even 
quieter than it began: although this is a 
matter of personal interpretation, | cannot 
see the logic of playing such a fiery cadenza 
in this fashion. 

The second half of the printed program 
was sheer delight, especially the second piece 
by Vierne, where M. Litaize showed his tre- 
mendous mastery of French music, not only 
from a technical standpoint but also in his 
beautifully poised and controlled interpre- 
tation: this goes for the two movements from 
L'Ascension also, especially the second which 
was undoubtedly the finest performance of 
this movement | have ever heard. 
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Then came what is now almost a regular 
feature of all French organists' program, es- 
pecially in this country. Why do we have to 
turn this profound art into a circus trick? 
Why must we presume to throw three un- 
suitable themes at a great artist and watch 
him do his best to surmount them? Certainly 
it is exceedingly clever to be able to do 
this, but consider what a masterful work of 
art we would have if the artist was allowed 
to choose his own themes on the spur of 
the moment to fit the feeling of that moment. 
Gaston Litaize improvised three movements, 
the first of which began as a brilliant Fan- 
astia-Toccata with a rippling, Vierne-like right 
hand accompaniment to the theme, almost 
uncanny in its consistency and unflagging 
drive, ending in a more rhapsodic vein. The 
second movement was in the form of a 
Scherzo and the third began as a Fugue and 
ended in a loud, desperate fashion in an 
attempt to make an uninteresting theme sound 
interesting. Ronald Arnatt 


WILLIAM H. BARNES, The Riverside Church, New 
York, October 20. 
Chorale and Four Variations on 

"0 


God. Thou faithful God" Bach 
Sinfonia ''God's time is best" Bach 
Fugue a la Gigue Buxtehude 
Symohonic Chorale-Variations on 

"Remain with Thy Grace" Karg-Elert 
Chorale with Interludes Palmer 
On a Theme by Vulpius Willan 
Prelude on ‘'Malabar'’ Sowerby 
Prelude and Festal Hymn E. S. Barnes 


Solemn Melsdy Davies 
Joy of the Redeemed Dickinson 
In the program noted above, the first two 
works were played with musicality and con- 
siderable warmth of interpretation. Buxte- 
hude's fanciful little giq had not quite 
enough bounce. Karg-Elert's complicated 
writing would have come off had the playing 
of the notes been accurate and the recog- 
nition of phrase and line better handled. 

The last six pieces (listed in the program 
as "Contemporary Composers") are not what 
| would term recital material. Each of them 
is compositionally above reproach—as service 
preludes—but so many of them following in 
succession served to pall. There was too 
much sameness of harmonic content, and the 
performer's registrations were likewise repe- 
titive, with the result of a certain amount of 
monotony. 

Dr. Barnes had a fine feeling for these 
pieces, but with the vast resources of the 
Riverside organ, | felt he could have varied 
considerably further his registrations to offset 
the monotony-in-type of these six works. 

R. B. 


MARCEL DUPRE, dedication and opening recital 
of the Aeoliar-Skinner ergan in the Henry and 
Edsel Ford Auditorium, Detroit, Mich., October 6. 


Toccata, Adagio and Fugue in C Bach 
Soeur Moniaue Couperin 
Fantasy in F minor, No. 2 Mozart 
Choral in R minor F-anck 


Triptych: Chaconne, Musette, Dithyramb Dupré 
ed (first performance) 
Improvisation on a submitted theme 


Preceding the recital, Mr. John B. Ford, 
President of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra 
was master of ceremonies in a proaram of 
dedication. Judae Frank G. Shemansky, Pres 
ident of the Civic Center Commission, of 
which the Ford Auditorium is a part, made 
the opening remarks. Mr. Joseph F. White- 
ford, president of the Aeolian-Skinner Organ 
Company spoke briefly on the organ instal- 
lation. Mr. Ernest Kanzler, donor of the 
organ, and the person responsible for bring- 
ing M. Dupré to this country for this pro- 
dram, araciously presented the oraan to the 
City of Detroit in memory of Henry and 
Edsel Ford. 

As the evening began, the gold curtain 
was raised to reveal the portative division 
of the organ placed in the center of the 
empty stage. The effect was striking and 
evoked a round of applause. The console, in 
a black, ebonized finish, was slowly raised 
from the orchestra pit, creating an air of ex- 
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pectancy in the capacity crowd. 

Following the dedication ceremonies, Mar- 
cel Dupré strode on stage to receive an 
ovation from the audience. It was a fine 
tribute to the great man and artist—a tribute 
that was to continue through the entire 
evening of the printed program and encores. 

Marcel Dupré proceeded to startle his 
audience by beginning the Bach Toccata with 
full organ, including the exceptionally bril- 
liant reeds. The reverberation of the audi- 
torium is extremely short, and with a capacity 
audience, the tonal decay is almost non- 
existent, which gives the reed chorus a 
stridency and a feeling of urgency that is 
almost uncomfortable at times. However, 
the pedal reeds speak with unusual crispness 
of attack, including a superb 32-foot Bom- 
barde. M. Dupré's playing of the Toccata 
showed that none of his great powers of 
musicianship and performance have dimin- 
ished with his 71 years. The difficult pedal 
cadenza was executed to perfection. The 
Adagio was played entirely on the portative. 
Although performed at a rigidly metrical 
tempo, it displayed the lovely voicing of 
this instrument. The Fugue was performed 
at an excellent tempo with sparkling phras- 
ing. At times during the development, the 
contrapuntal lines were a bit obscured, but 
the work as a whole provided a real tour de 
force for the artist and the audience re- 
sponded enthusiastically. 

The Couperin was delightfully set forth 
on the lovely flutes of the organ—the orna- 
ments were impeccably played. It was in 
the Mozart and Franck works where M. Dupré 
got into stride. The crashing chords at the 
opening of the Mozart were played in heroic 
fashion. The andante section was sublimely 
portrayed with a deft use of the solo voices 
and accompanying strings and flutes, and 
the final fugue was a rhythmic delight. Again 
the dry acoustics robbed the performance of 
some of its effectiveness. In the final meas- 
ures, M. Dupré played the chords with a 
very rapid staccato, the resulting sound reach- 
ing the audience as more of a grunt than 
a cadential progression. It was neither the 
fault of the player nor of the instrument. 

The Franck Choral Dupré has made his 
own. There may have been some individual 
liberties and more angular phrasing than we 
are accustomed to in this country, but here 
was playing in truly the “grand manner.” In 
In the closing measures, one might have 
missed the more suave string and celeste tone 
found on some of our laraer cathedral organs, 
but it was the playing of a master, perform- 
ing music very close to his heart and soul. 

In his own Triptych, M. Dupré has given 
us a work of huge proportions. In the 
Chaconne, the repeated theme is cleverly 
disguised by its introduction in several voices 
and tonal transformations. The Musette has 
a pastoral-type melody, played on the solo 
Oboe, and is accompanied by a rapidly 
moving figure on the pedals, played on a 
soft flute. The facility and ease with which 
he accomplished this would cause younger 
virtuosi 40 years his junior to look to their 
technical laurels! The final movement opened 
with a quotation from the first movement, 
proceeding in development with varied 
rhythm ,through a quiet middle section, to 
a final outburst of joy. He was roundly ap- 
plauded for both his composition and _ his 
performance. 

The printed program ended with a specialty 
of a Dupré recital—the improvisation on a 
aiven theme. Paul Paray, conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra and life-long 
friend on M. Dupré, provided the theme, on 
which the artist announced he would im- 
provise a handsome vehicle for the first 
movement which was developed exquisitely. 
In the Scherzo, the artist permitted his 
imagination and temperament full rein, and 
the audience was treated to a climax of 
blazing pyrotechnics that had hardly been 





equalled in the most formidable works on 
the program. In response to the ovation 
Dupré graciously presented two encores: 
Cucu by d'Aquin, and the Toccata from 
Widor's Symphony 5. 

The concensus following the recital was 
that Aeolian-Skinner has again done an out- 
standing job of organ building, but that the 
instrument has unfortunately been bottled up 
in an unfriendly acoustical environment. With 
no reverberation in the building, the reeds 
sound hard and brassy—the upper work fre 
quently sounds blatant. 

It was announced at the opening of the 
program that this was M. Dupré's 1,99 Ist 
concert. Kent McDonald 


DETROIT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Paul Paray, 
conductor, MARCEL DUPRE, soloist, Ford Audi- 
torium, Detroit, Mich., October 10. 


Sinfonia from Cantata 146 Bach 
Symphony 4 in D minor Schumann 
La Va'se Ravel 


Symphony 3 in C minor Saint-Saéns 

For a concert that was supposed to have 
introduced the new Aeolian-Skinner organ 
to the symphony-going public, this program 
had precious little organ in it. 

The Bach Sinfonia was originally composed 
as the first movement of the Clavier Concerto 
in D minor, later transcribed by Bach, to be 
the Sinfonia for Cantata 146. This perform- 
ance was unfortunate. At no time was the 
ensemble: between organ and orchestra good. 
Whose rhythm was at fault would be difficult 
to decide, for the organ would be ahead at 
one time, the orchestra the next. Mr. Paray 
also insists on using the full 60-member string 
section, whether he is accompanying an early 
Mozart piano concerto or playing a full-blown 
Wagnerian opus. In this performance the 
strings completely obscured the organ line 
in the tutti passages, rather than complement- 
ing the organ. In the two brief solo sections, 
the organ registration was very much in the 
style of the period. 

The Schumann and Ravel works are both 
Paray specialties, the latter having been 
heard frequently in these concerts, and suf- 
fice it to say, they were both excellent. 

The Saint-Saéns Symphony was performed 
beautifully. However, there is so little organ 
in the score, one wonders why the organist 
is listed as “'soloist."' The orchestra gave an 
inspired performance and the cohesion be 
tween organ and orchestra was excellent. The 
blend between organ ensemble and orchestra 
was unusually fine, and the organ tone in this 
respect was much more distinguished sound- 
ing than it had been in the opening recital 
commented on above. This work was re- 
corded by the same forces before M. Dupré 
returned to France, and | would recommend 
anyone purchasing it who might be interested 
—it will be a definite performance. 

An interesting sidelight to the Saint-Saéns 
Symphony is that the last time it was per- 
formed by the Detroit Orchestra was in 1924 
in the old Orchestra Hall—Gabrilowitsch was 
the conductor and the same Marcel Dupré 
was the organist! Kent McDonald 


Readers of this magazine are well aware of 
TAO's keen interest in musical acoustics. At the 
time of the opening of the Ford Auditorium in 
Detroit, a music critics’ workshop was being held 
in that city, and the October 14 edit’on of The 
Detroit Free Press front paged a story by its staff 
writer John Griffith, TAO hopes this qreat news- 
paper doesn't mind our quoting from this article, 
for it surely serves to point up one of the most 
traqic happenings in the world of musical sound 
today: the impact of purely scientific application 
of acoustical engineering on musical sound. 

"Detroit's Ford Auditorium was a musi-al bafttle- 
ground Sunday. Dn its sound transmission qualities 
make it ‘acoustically one of the worst hal!s in the 
country?’ 

“This comolaint over the 2.900seat. $5.700,000 
structure came from a music critics' workshop. Its 
members are in Detroit to form a national associ- 
ation. 

"They criticized the acoustics after a concert 
Fridav of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra and the 
new Kanzler oraan. 

"In reviews of the performance, critics from the 
nation's leading newspapers heaped abuse on the 
hall's sound qdalities. 
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“They used such terms as ‘dead, ‘harsh,’ and 
‘strident.’ They spoke of their regret that an 
orchestra of the Symphony's caliber should be 
forced to play in the auditorium. 

“Officials of the Civic Center Commission and 
architects said acoustics has been an element of 
major consideration in planning the building." 

There followed numerous quotes from civic au- 
thorities and from symphony conductor Paray, deny- 
ing that the acoustics of the auditcrium are bad, 
and also stating whether music critics might be 
considered expert enough to judge the acoustical 
properties of a hall! 

“The acoustics question was raised Saturday by 
Paul Hume, music critic for The Washington Post. 

“Hume pointed out that his colleagues’ reviews 
had found fault with the hall's acoustics. 

“Hume said, ‘Il have a feeling the Detroit 
Symphony orchestra is being done a great dis- 
service. It is a fine orchestra, but its sound is 
distorted and made to seem lifeless. 

‘The new Kanzler Memorial Organ is one of the 
great instruments of the country; it is magnificent. 

‘But people are saying it sounds harsh and 
strident. It is not the fault of the organ. Many 
things can be done to improve the situation.’ 
“Harold Schonberg, music critic for The New 
York Times, said the auditorium has little rever- 
berating quality— it tends to make all instrume.ts 
sound dea 

“Said Mrs. Monica Marshall Agnew, music critic 
for the Fort Wayne News Sentinel: 

‘My first impression was one of disturbance. | 
had to adjust my ears to listen to the rest of 
the program with any pleasure.’ '' 

While TAO has no hatchet out for any one 
person—be he architect, acoustician, or what-have- 
you, we will continue to point up the mistakes, and 
shocking ones they are, too, that are being made 
today in the acoustical design of rooms in which 
any kind of music is to be heard. Anyone having 
additional fuel for these flames will do TAO a 
great favor by sending such in to us. We will be 
more than happy to give it space in our pages. 
The Editor. 
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HINRICHSEN EDITION, 373 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Herbert Sumsion: Four Preludes on Well-Known 
Carols, 90¢ each, published separately. 

The carols so excellently treated by Mr. 
Sumsion are familiar ones: ‘Adeste fidelis,” 
The holly and the ivy," “The Coventry 
carol,” and “Unto us is born a Son." | am 
delighted to be able to praise these preludes 
and to urge American organists to buy them. 
So much of English organ music is quite un- 
suitable in many ways to the needs of Ameri- 
can organists, but these four gems can be 
used in any church, or in recitals, with com- 
plete confidence as to quality and rightness, 
and | hope to see them in many Christmas- 
tide lists this year. 


Preludes, Postludes—2 volumes, $1.50 


each. 

The idea is a good one as each volume is 
set up to provide the organist with three 
pieces for a Sunday service. The music is 
all well written and hopelessly out-of-date (as 
is so much English church music, from Amer- 
ican standards of taste, at least). Vol. | con- 
tains pieces of Cyril Christopher, Harold 
Rhodes, and Healey Willan. Vol. 2 has works 
by Flor Peeters, Hendrik Andriessen, and Max 
Reger. The intention is to continue this 
series and let us hope for some contemporary 
music that is timely and distinctivel 


interludes, 


Exercises in Sight-Reading—4 volumes, $2 each. 

Of the books in this series the one | have 
before me is No. 4, edited by Clifford 
Marshall. This contains 12 lessons, each of 
which includes a piece of organ music for 
sight-reading, an example for transposition, 
a vocal score (4 clefs), and a hymn tune for 


harmonizing. | can see value in such a col- 
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ection for student use in preparing for the 
AGO exams. | on ee that such works 

uld be brought ad ate in materials in- 
dead of presenting iat that is hopelessly 


Victorian in content and style. 
Wilhelm Middleschulte: Perpetuum Mobils—Pcdal 
Solo, 4 pages, $1.25. 

In spite of what this old 








Virgil Fox | can only say: a 
pedal exercise, but never foist it upon your 
ong-suffering public! If you wish to show 
off your pedal dexterity may recommend 
you take on Sowerby's ‘Pageant.'' This work 
will keep your hands and feet busy for quite 


a spell, and the results can be musically in 
teresting, too. 

WORLD LIBRARY OF SACRED ar, 1846 West- 
wood Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohi 

. Griffith Bratt: Six Seasonal nn 17 pages, 
1.50. 


Here are chorale preludes based on O 


come, O come, Emmanue Lo, how a Rose 
All glory, laud and honor O sacred 
Head," ‘Christ, the Lord, is risen again, 


and ‘Let all mortal flesh keep silence.’ They 
are all peppered with bits of contemporary 
counterpoint, and while | see very little point 
to this style of writing, most probably these 
pieces are effective and will be found usefu 


to many. 

C. Griffith Bratt: Four Voluntaries, 6 pages, $1. 
In these very short compositions | can 

visualize two preludes and two postludes. The 

idiom is modern and the ideas musical. In- 


teresting stuff. 
Six Organ Pieces for Going Out of Church, 22 
pages, $1.85. 

Here is an excellent collection of fine 
postludes which | am happy to recommend 
to every organist in the land. They are by 
different composers (mostly unfamiliar names) 
and all but No. | are first rate pieces. 
Though five of them are written on only two 
staves, they can be adapted readily to the 
usual manual and pedal style. The idiom is 
contemporary and vigorous. This publishing 
house is to be praised for bringing out five 


fine additions to church organ music. A 
companion volume, ‘Music for Going Into 
Church," is in preparation and | can only 


hope that it upholds the standard set by this 
present book. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO., 50i East 3 St., Day- 
ton |, Ohio. 


Free-Style Accompaniments for Processional Hymns, 
2p pages, $l. 
Hand2l Made Practical, 62 pages, $1.50. 

Here are two volumes which many organ- 
ists should find useful in church work and 
teaching. Both are edited by Ellen Lorenz. 
| must give her credit for digging up many 
useful movements of Handel—24 in all—and 
they can be handy in church services as 
preludes, offertories, and postludes. If you 
supply the necessary cadential trills and 
watch dotted rhythms you can use these ar- 
rangements to good advantage. 

The book of hymn tune accompaniments 
should prove especially valuable with students. 
Each tune is arranged in organ style, includes 
a short, optional organ interlude between 
verses, and a free-style organ accompaniment 
with an organ descant and Amen. The col 
lection treats 30 of our best known hymn- 
tunes in this manner. Both books are recom 
mended for teachers and for students. 


GALAXY MUSIC ee, 2121 Broadway, 
New York 23, N. 
Shirley Munger: 
This is a thoroughly delightful piece of 
contemporary organ music which can be put 
to excellent use in recital, church service, and 
teaching. Miss Munger writes musically and 
with a sure sense of organ style, and it is 
a pleasure to commend this gem to you. 


MILLS MUSIC, INC., 
7, oa: ¥ 


eee Air, arr. by Richard Ellsasser, 4 pages, 
- 


a 4 pages, 75c. 


1619 Broadway, New York 





What Virgil Fox did for Bach's “Come 
sweet death," Ellsasser has done for this over. 
worked piece. The arrangement (for "pipe" 
organ and Hammond) is slanted in favor of 
theater organ sound. Ellsasser’s registrations 
lush flutes and strings’ throu 
After the first run-through of the tune he 
branches off into an improvisational episode 
that goes agitato all over the place and ends 
in a thumping cadenza. After this uproar the 
calm fashion. My guess is 
that if you have use for this music you may 
find this arrangement quite satisfactory, and 
| am certain that it will please many of your 
listeners. 

Mills’ All Time Memories—for Conn Organs, 3] 
pages, /4 tunes, $1.50. 
Mills’ Standard Varieties—for Conn Organs, 31 
pages, 14 tunes, $1.50. 

Teachers who need simple arrangements of 
popular tunes for non-professional students 
may find material in these two books to their 
iking. While these books are arranged with 
the Conn organ in mind, they can be used 
with any electronic instrument or theater 
organ. 

Charles Proctor: Third Sonata in C, 39 pages, $2.50. 

This is a curious 3-movement sonata. It 
abounds in technical difficulties and is the 
sort of work that Edwin Arthur Kraft plays 
so well. The first movement is in the tra- 
ditional sonata-allegro form, with a B theme 
of quasi organum style that looks alarming 
on paper. The second movement is a somber 
Funerailles’’ march. A rousing French toc- 
cata brings the sonata to a wham-bang finish. 
Harmonically this work should date from 
about 1910 or so, but rhythmically you will 
find much of interest. There are too many 
measures, however, that smack of having 
been written at the piano. | imagine a first 
rate performer like Marilyn Mason could make 
quite a thing of it. 

PETERS EDITION, 373 Fourth Ave. 






call for 





tune returns in a 


New York 16, 


Healey Willan: Ten Hymn Preludes, 38 pages, $2.50. 
These are all competently written hymn 
tune essays which many church organists can 
put to good use. | have clearly stated my 
stand on the matter of contemporary chorale 
preludes on ancient tunes (See Sowerby re- 
view, TAO, January 1957) and shall say no 
more. 
Flor Peeters: Lied to the Sun, !I7 pages, $1.25; 
Concert Piece, 14 pages, $1.50. 

Both of these brilliant works should sound 
well in the hands of a gifted performer. 
Neither is easy to play—in fact, they are 
quite on the difficult side. My impression 
of Peeters as a performer and as a composer 
has never been very high, and | fear that 
these two flashy works carry out my feelings 
about him: these pieces are both watered- 
down Vierne. This is not to say that they lack 
interest or vitality, but they add nothing to 
contemporary organ literature, and for this 
fatal flaw | cannot warm up to them. 
Sweelinck: My Yourg Life hath an End—é varia- 
tions for manual only, 7 pages. $1.25. 

Editors Karl Straube and William L. Sumner 
have prepared a handsome edition of these 
lovely variations. Registrational suggestions 
are excellent, too. 
CARL oo. INC, 
York 3, 

Stephen thie Berceuse, 3 pages, 60¢. 

This pleasant little piece should find many 
uses amona organists in teaching, church, 
and recital work. It possesses not only charm 
with a contemporary flavor, but also musical 
quality far above the average for this style 
f writing. Hammond registration included. 


Choral Music 


New York 


62 Cooper Square, New 


C. F. PETERS CORP., 373 Fourth Ave., 
16, N. Y. 
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Willan: Ye shall know that the Lord will 
come, SATB with divisi, 15 pages, 25¢. 

Here is the Canadian master at his best 
in a festival anthem for the Christmastide. | 
regret that this music was received from the 
publisher so late that it could not have been 
included in review columns with a timing 
sensible for choirmasters who plan ahead. 
Few publishers seem aware of the fact that 
magazine columns are planned and made up 
months in advance and that editors are less 
than inclined to make last minute revisions 
in their plans to accommodate music sent in 
later than it should have been. But back to 
Dr. Willan’s music. 

This is not simple stuff. It requires a choral 
group of size in which each voice part may 
be divided without sound loss, plus an organ 
—and organist—of sound capabilities and re- 
sources. There is power and drama in this 
piece, and the musical mood is keyed to the 
text, as all vocal and choral music for worship 
should be. While the harmonic idiom is not 
necessarity difficult, per se,’ this is the type 
of thing’ which will be most effective only 
when adequate learning has been accom- 
plished in rehearsal. | recommend this to 
you if you have the choir and organ to make 
it sound right. 


SUMMY-BIRCHARD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 1834 
Ridge Avenue, Evanston, Ill 

Levi O. Dees: Festival Song, B flat, 5p, SATB 
with trumpets, timpani and organ or piano 
accompaniment, 20¢. This is a rather odd and 
unusual setting of the text ‘Rise up O men 
of God" with fanfares intertwined for 
brass and timpani. | am not completely sure 
| like it wholeheartedly but suggest you get 
a copy and try it for yourself. If you feel it 
really comes off, it might well make an ex- 
cellent thing for a festive occasion. 

This was the only sacred choral work in 
the group sent us by the new publishing 
house of Summy-Birchard. | would suggest 
that choir directors having use for secular 
music contact this publisher at the above 
address and ask for sample copies. There 
were some highly interesting works by first 
rate composers which would bear your at 
tention. 


ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY, _INC., 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Charles Bestor: Lord unto Thee, 3p, SATB 
with divisi, 20¢. | have listed no key center 
for such is a somewhat moot point. This short 
piece is so full of accidentals (and | dc 
not mean chromaticism) and enharmonic re 
lationships | suspect it would strain the ave 
rage choir a bit. It is, however, an interest- 
ing piece of writing and would come off ef- 
fectively for those choirs and parishes not 
afraid of contemporary writing. The setting 
is for Psalm 25. 

Cherbubini-Roff: Hear us, holy Jesus, E flat, 
3p, SA, 20¢. | find very little to interest me 
in this arrangement by Joseph Roff. If you 
are hard pressed for something for a two 
part girls’ choir this could be used, | suppose. 
Mr. Roff could have devoted his talents to 
music better than this. 

Glen Darst: His power proclaim, E flat, !0Op, 
SATB accompanied, 25¢. Mr. Darst has done 
better, perhaps, but while | resent the 
chromatic weaknesses here and there | must 
admit the anthem is acceptable and would 
be liked by most. There is strength here, 
especially in short sections where voices are 
in unison. 

E. A. Hovdesven: Thy Word is a light, E 
flat, 7p, SAB, 25¢. The text is from Psalm 
119—the music is a bit juicy. | feel it smacks 
a bit too much of the secular in style but | 
could be wrong. 

Paul F. Laubenstein: Give ear unto the 
Word of the Lord, 12p, SATB accompanied. 
The text of this unusual Christmas anthem has 
been translated by the composer from the 
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Milanese Vespers Liturgy and made into a 
piece which for the most part is quite 
lovely—if directions are followed, that is. 
As is clearly stated, up to the "lento" section 
(which, by the way, seems out of place here 
with what has gone before) a freedom of 
flow must prevail or the work simply won't 
come off. May | suggest you get a copy 
and see for yourself. 

Joseph Roff: Behold a Stranger at the door, 
E flat, 5 p, SATB unaccompanied, 25¢, and 
Thy love declare, F, 7p, SAB accompanied, 
25¢. While | would not state the former to 
be second rate, | must admit it does not 
impress me much—it simply does not have 
very much to say musically, and the text 
is a bit drippy. The latter is patently another 
chink to fill the swelling ranks of SAB ma- 
terial for those choirs with incomplete voice 
parts. I+ is docile music with flow and may 
be included in that slightly vague category 
of adequate service music. R. B. 


Gilman Chase 


W. W. NORTON & CO., INC., IOI Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y. 


Jens Peter Larsen Handel's Messiah—Origins, 
Composition, Sources. 314 pages, $6. 

Danish researcher Larsen has __ literally 
scraped the barrel to gather together every 
extant item related to Messiah and in this 
he has succeeded voluminously. In a readable 
manner he has prepared his material and the 
text will please many a Handel enthusiast. 
But the main problem has been neatly 
avoided and that is, of course, performance 
matters. | naturally expected to find elabo- 
rate discussions of these problems which con- 
cern 20th century performers and conductors: 
18th century rhythms, ornamentation, fermata 
cadenzas, choral and orchestral proportions. 
| feel strongly that these are the prime needs 
today, rather than involved comments upon 
the water-marks of various manuscripts of 
Messiah, etc. These are minor bits of in- 
terest the inclusion of which is fine but not 
to the exclusion of the vital matters | have 
mentioned. What we really need, | suppose, 
is a new edition of this Handelian master- 
piece, with all the vitals completely written 
out. Such a work would prove of much great- 
er value than this present book of Mr. 
Larsen's. 


WESTMINSTER PRESS, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa. 

F. L. Whittlesey: ‘ Comprehensive Program of 
Church Music, 197 pages, $3.75. 


This work is a strong pitch for the multiple 
choir system and discusses briefly all the 
ramifications thereof. Mr. Whittlesey makes 
this plan sound like a cozy, very dull tea 
party in the cradle-to-grave department. He 
wants it all to be too Christian and neat, and 
| am a bit suspicious of this kind of attitude 
for it does not lead to the best in church 
music. 

Perhaps this "over Christianizing’ of 
church musicians is the cause of the dreadful 
state of church music in this country, for it 
is a known fact that the best exponents of 
this lofty branch of musical art do not wear 
halos and never have! God help us when 
choir rehearsals take on the superficial 
niceties of a church social, for then inspiring 
church musical performances are doomed. A 
certain amount of earthiness is absolutely 
necessary to the performance of any kind 
of music and this can become submerged by 
over Christianizing the approach and avoid- 
ing realism as so many church functions tend 
to do. | am not advocating that choirmasters 
become pagan-minded but that they maintain 
a healthy earthiness in approaching celestial 
realms. 








AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE, 425 South 4 St., 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

L. J. Lundstrom: The Choir School, 81 pages, 
paper back, $1.75. 

This brief essay not only presents a survey 
of choir schools in Europe and the U. S., but 
it also offers practical suggestions to inter 
ested parties in the complicated matters of 
forming such a school. Choir schools have 
always proved the only way to maintain a 
first rate boy choir. This is certainly true in 
commercial, extra-curricular America. Any 
boy-choirmaster who struggles to run such 
a group without the aid of a choir school 
is faced with almost insurmountable trials 
and tribulations, and the only solution has 
been and will continue to be the choir school. 
The matters discussed in this booklet will be 
of great help to those attempting to solve 
the problem of maintaining cherubic voices 
of little "devils'’ for the musical services of 
the church. 


CARL FISCHER, INC., 62 Cooper Square, New 
York 3 .N. Y. 


Ruth Nininger: Church Music Comes of Age, 1|57 
pages, $4. 

Frankly, my sympathies are not with the 
multiple choir system but it seems to be 
here to stay, and this volume is one long 
paean of praise in that direction. Miss Nin 
inger lists much church music by Americans 
of the Sowerby/Bingham generation but she 
seems to have not caught up with later talents 
in the field. Names of such important con- 
tributors as Searle Wright, Normand Lock- 
wood, and John Leo Lewis are conspicuously 
absent from her lists, and | feel this is most 
unfortunate. Nevertheless, there is much 
valuable material contained in this slim tome 
and many choirmasters will find a great deal 
in it to aid them in their trying tasks. 


LIBERAL ARTS PRESS, 153 West 72 St., New York 
A, RX. 


Eduard Hanslick: The Beautiful in Music, 12! pages, 
paper back, 80°. 

A new, smooth-reading translation of seven 
of Hanslick's classic essays in the realm of 
musical aesthetics. | personally find these 
wordy sermons dull as dishwater and of nc 
value to the practicing musician. Others may 
find them inspirational and of considerable 
value. 


Manfred Bukofzer: The Place of Musicology, 49 
pages, 75¢. 

Mendel/Sachs/Pratt—Some Aspects of Musicolcgy, 
85 pages, $1.25 

These seem to be amongst us two schools 
of musicology: the editorial school of those 
who dig up, transcribe, and publish old (and 
in many cases obsolete) music for the benefit 
of practicing musicians; and the musicologists 
who try to find out all that is available about 
the vital matter of performance techniques 
and contemporary practices with a view tc 
helping musicians in the complicated matter 
of performance ot old music. 

Needless to say, the majority of these 
learned men fall into the first category. They 
sweat over old manuscrips, compare leading 
tones of one ancient composer with those of 
another contemporary, they write books on 
the history of musi¢, on the effects ef music 
in various cultures, they fill hundreds of 
pages with descriptions and pictures of old 
instruments (most of which are of no use to 
us today), and they are all pontifical in 
their pronouncements and very thin-skinned 
when attacked by outsiders. The second 
group —the minority —amplify upon these 
findings and concern themselves with per- 
formance. They are apt to be less pontifical 
in mien and a trifle more pliable in their 
attitudes. 

This second group is the important one 
to performing musicians and should be 
listened to seriously. In this category lie the 
fine efforts of Arnold Dolmetsch and Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, to name two leading men, both 
of whom have offered great help to perform- 
ers in many of these matters while the edi- 
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torialists remain aloof from such practica 


things and write for their own little coteries. 
What point, | often ask, is there in dig- 


Jing up much archaic music of the IIth, 12th 
and 13 centuries, when we cannot yet play 
the music of a century ago with any sense 
of style and with very little respect for the 
composer's wishes? | have in mind the music 
»f Chopin, Beethoven and Mozart in particu- 
lar. The standard of present-day performance 


f the music of these composers desecrates 
beyond belief or sanity the ideals they strove 
for and insisted upon. I8th century music 


suffers even more from false conceptions en 
gendered by ill-informed men of the past. 
(Those of you who have read my “Notes or 
Bach" in the past year's issues of TAO, are 
aware of many of the errors in this area.). 
The ‘editorial boys perform a pleasant task 
in preparing old manuscripts for the engraver. 
This is all very well and good, but these 
relics are ot little use without the necessary 
facts and correct editing of the second group 

f men who worry about performance prob 
lems—and, as | have said—this second group 
is a small minority. 

My great concern is that these editorialists 
are in positions of authority in the teaching 
of young musicians and to my knowledge 
they, as instructors, spend a good deal of 
time spewing out facts, political and socio 
logical, and avoid the vitally important mat- 
ter of detailed examination of local perform- 
ance tradition tied up with old music. | pre 
sume that a hundred years hence musicolo 
gists in explaining American jazz (if, by then 
they recognize this American contribution to 
the world's store of music) to their innocent 
neophytes will expound on the social im 
plications of this form of popular music, the 
racial and cultural origins of its rhythms and 


forms, etc., etc., but | fear that their stu- 

dents will leave schools knowing almost 

nothing of what jazz in the 20th century 
inded like. 


Students will be made aware of the in- 
tricate rhythms (which can never be proper 
y noted, even today) and of the improvi- 
sational nature of this music in the hands of 
imaginative performers, but these matters 
will remain vague abstracts unless a real 
stic approach included in the teaching 
hedules. 

Future students actually can learn these 


things mainly by the practical experience in 
pertorming, and thus actually experiencing 
such matters as rhythms and melodic freedom. 
The talk and book work can and should be 
an introduction to the practical approach 
to performance. Performance, after all, is 
the beginning and end for musicians. All 
else is preludial. 

This is all by way of introducing two book- 
ets | have just received. Both are attempts 
to justify the role of the musicologist in our 
educational system. The joke, ‘Musicology 
deals with all aspects of music except music 
itself," while smugly leughed at by these in- 


tellectuals in their ivory towers, is apt and 
should make them uncomfortable a good bit 
sf the time. 
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Conductor: St. Louis Chamber Chorus 
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F.A.G.O. Mus.Doc. 
Music Department, Columbia University 
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Union Theological Seminary 
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Pomona College 
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M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.C.O. 
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ELECTRIC "TOY COUNTER" 

Electronic Organ Arts has added a group 
of solenoid operated instruments to its line 
of genuine percussions. These can be con- 
nected to any organ console through an 
electric cable. Regular organ stop tablets 
select the desired instrument(s) to be played, 
and the organist operates them from contacts 
or switches at the keyboard. Each instrument 
is available separately or as a complete set, 
with cabinet, power supply and controls. 


Recitalists 


WILLIAM G. PAULICK, St. Peter's Episco- 

pal Church, Chicago, IIl., October 6. 

Bach: Prelude and Fugue in G Major; O 
come, Redeemer of mankind; Rejoice, be- 
loved Christians 

Franck: Choral in E Major 

Vierne: Symphony 2 


DAVID W. HINSHAW, St. John’s-of-Ham- 

ilton Methodist Church, Baltimore, Md., Sep- 

tember 15. 

Soler: Concerto for two organs 

Purcell: Ayre from King Arthur 

Bach: When in utmost need; A mighty for- 
tress is our God 

Messiaen: Le banquet celeste 

Alain: Litanies 

Hinshaw: Meditation on Eventide 

Franck: Choral in A minor 


GEORGE FAXON and Frances Snow Drink- 


Clarence Dickinson 


CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist and Director of Music, The Brick Church; 
Director-Emeritus and Member of Faculty 
School of Sacred Music, Union Theological Seminary 

| NEW YORK CITY 


| 
| 























GEORGE FAXON 
Trinity Church, Boston 
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er, flute, Mission Church of St. John the 
Evangelist, Boston, Mass., October 2. 
Bach: Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
Vinci; Sonata for Flute 
Franck: Choral in A minor 
Titcomb: Hedding (Suite for Flute) 
Vaughan Williams: Sarabanda 
Whitlock: Scherzo 
Weitz: Final (Symphony 1 ) 

Other recitalists in a series of four, in 
this church, were Francis W. Snow, Fred 
MacArthur, and Richard L. Grant. 


THEODORE W. RIPPER, Peachtree Chris- 
tian Church, Atlanta, Ga., October 14. 


Bach: Prelude and Fugue in C minor 


Maurice Garabrant 


M.S.M., F.T.C.L., MUS.DOC. 


Organist and Director of Music 
CHRIST CHURCH, CRANBROOK 
BLOOMFIELD HILLs 

MICHIGAN 




















Alfred M. Greenfield 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
NEW YORK 53, N. Y. 








JOHN HAMILTON 


Organist 


Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saints 
Wenatchee, Washington 


Harpsichordist 
t.: OVERTURE CONCERTS 
4534 Dunbar, Vancouver 8, B. C., Canada 








DAVID HEWLETT 


CHURCH OF THE RESURRECTION 


NEW YORK 


KPEBach: Adagio 

Pachelbel: Chaconne in D minor 

Mudde: Variations on A Boy is born on earth 
Copland: Preamble 

Fitelberg: Prelude (Suite for Organ) 
Kodaly: Pange lingua (organ and voices) 
Kohs: Capriccio 


FREDERICK MONKS, St. George's Church, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Dedication recital on 
the new William H. Barlow & Son organ re- 
cently installed. 

Couperin: Chaconne 

Couperin le Grand: Elevation; Soeur Monique 
Bach: Little Fugue in G minor 

Arne: Flute Solo 

Widor: Adagio and Toccata (Symphony 5) 
Bonnet: Romance sans paroles 

Franck: Improvisation 


ROBERT LYNN, Christiansborg Slotkirke, 

Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Distler: Orgelpartita on Nun komm der Hei- 
den Heiland 

Bach: Fantasia in G: Christ lage in todesban- 
den; Christ unser Herr zum Jordan jam 

Buxtehude: Passacaglia in D minor 

Couperin: Messe pour les Couvents 

Effinger: Prelude and Fugue 

Grace Episcopal Church, Colorado Springs, 

Colo., August 5. 

Christensen: Joy is born today 


Bach: Fantasia in G Major; Christ lay in the 


bonds of death; Christ our Lord to Jordan 
came 
Buxtehude: Passacaglia in D minor 
Couperin: Mass for Convents 


Distler: Organ Partita on Come now, Saviour 


of the Gentiles. 
Chapel, Allegheny College, Meadville, 
Pa., October 10. 


Christensen: Gladness is born today 

Bach: Be Thou greeted, gentle Jesus o 

Buxtehude: Passacaglia in D minor \~ e 

Couperin: Messe pour les Couvents yy. 

Haydn: Four Piece for a Mechanical Onin’ 
in a Clock 

Effinger: Prelude and Fugue 


MELVILLE SMITH, Unitarian Church, New- 

buryport, Mass., October 20: 

Bach: Prelude and Fugue in E minor 

Zipoli: Two Pastorales 

Clerambault: Basse et Dessus de Trompette 

Bach: O Lamm Gottes 

Arne: Flute Solo 

LeBegue: A la venue de Noel; Noel cette 
Journee 


Claude L. Murphree 


F.A.G.O. 
University of Florida 


Gainseville, Fla. 
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First Baptist Church 
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Harvard University 
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HOWARD KELSEY 


Washington University 
SAINT LOUIS 5, MO. 








Lauren B. Sykes 


A.A.G.O., Ch.M. 
First Methodist Church 


Pacific Bible College 
Portland, Oregon 








Edwin Arthur Kraft 


MUS. DOC. 

Organist and Choirmaster 
TRINITY CATHEDRAL 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Head of the Organ Department 
Cleveland Institute of Music 

















William 0. Tufts 
Church of St. Stephen 


and The Incarnation 


Washington, a C 





JOHN HUSTON 


First Presbyterian Church 
New York City 


KENT MCDONALD 
St. James Episcopal Church 
Birmingham, Michigan 








CHARLES VAN BRONKHORST 


Bidwell Wicmeial 
P. resbyterian Clavel 


Chico, California 














Frank B. Jordan 


Mus. Doc. 


Drake University 


Des MoINEs 





Iowa 








JANET SPENCER MEDER 


Children’s Choir School 
Washington, N. J. 
Box 134 











ALLAN VAN ZOEREN 


West-Park Presbyterian 
Amsterdam Avenue at 86th Street 
and the historic 
Temple B'nai Fesburan 


Broadway at 88th Street 
New York Ci 
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BALDWIN HOME ORGAN — MODEL 45H 






The Baldwin Piano Company has just introduced this new home organ—Model 45H— 
which combines traditional rich tone and versatility in performance with a "transitional" design, 
suitable to today's contemporary homes. The instrument has a specially designed bench, hand- 
rubbed finishes in walnut, mahogany, light oak, maple and korine. 

The organ has two full 61-key manuals, 4 couplers, and a 25-note pedal board. Nine- 
teen independent stops reproduce a full range of diapason, flute, string and reed tone. A 
40-watt amplification system with twin speakers is fully contained in the console. An optional 
feature, which may be added at the factory or later in the home, is the Baldwin Percussion 
Ensemble. The instrument would be most useful, also, in teaching studios. 





Dandrieu: Ou sen vont ces gays bergers? 
Vaughan Williams: Rhosymedre 

Franck: Prelude, Fugue and Variation 
Couperin: Offertoire sur les grand jeux 


CESARE SIEPI, basso, and ROBERT EL- 

MORE, Central Moravian Church, Bethle- 

hem, Pa., October 20. 

Handel: Dignare (Dettingen Te Deum) ; Aria 
from Samson 

Bach: Aria from Cantata 89: Aria from St. 
Matthew Passion; Bist du bei mir 

Verdi: Confutatis (Requiem) 

Bach: Fugue in G minor; Come, sweet death, 
In dulci jubilo 


HUGH PORTER 





School of Sacred Music 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New York 





Stradella: Pieta Signore 
Lully: Bois epais 


RICHARD T. GORE, College of Wooster, 

Wooster, Ohio, November 16. 

Buxtehude: Toccata in G minor; How bright- 
ly shines; Our Father; Te Deum (stanzas 
1 and 4) 

Bach: Suite in F 





GEORGE WM. VOLKEL 


SAC.MUS.DOC., F.A.G.O. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


WESTFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Faculty, School of Sacred Music, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York 


Organist for ‘THE TELEPHONE HOUR” 
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Organist and Choirmaster 


The Old Stone Church 
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GORDON YOUNG 


First Presbyterian Church 
DETROIT 

















Mendelssohn: Sonata 3 

Tournemire: Clameurs et Choral (L’Orgue 
Mystique No. 12) 

Haydn-Gore: Introduction to Winter (The 
Seasons ) 

Bingham: Primavera 

Gore: Prayer in Mcde Ili 

Sowerby: Come Autumn time 


FRANCIS SNOW and FRANCES SNOW 
DRINKER, flutist, Harvard Congregational 
Church, Brookline, Mass., October 14 
Walther: Praise to the Lord 

Hanff: Have pity, Lord 

Pescetti: Allegro 

Palafuti: Elevation 

Bach: Sonata 4 (flute and keyboard) 
Jongen: Prayer ‘ 
Langlais: Prelude on the Kyrie 
Whitlock: Folk Tune 

Karg-Elert: Lord Jesus be with us now 


Newsnotes 


AGO HOUSTON CONVENTION NEWS 

The majority of programs for the 24th 
National AGO Convention in Houston, Texas, 
have already been scheduled. In the list of 
recitalists and speakers will be: Robert Baker, 
David McK. Williams, Charles Peaker, | 
Richard Gore, Heinrich Fleischer, E. Power [| 
Biggs, Catherine Crozier, William Teague, | 
Vernon de Tar, Wendell Westcott (carillon), | 
Leslie Spelman, and Austin Lovelace. 

Trips will be made to Longview and Kil- |) 
gore, Texas where recitals will be played. | 
Other features of the convention will be an- 
nounced in future issues. 


ORGAN MUSIC IN DETROIT ; 


Following Marcel Dupre’s dedication of 
the new Aecolian-Skinner organ in the Civic 
Center's new Ford Auditorium October 6 and 
his joint concerts with the Detroit Symphony 
at their opening programs October 10 and 
11, plans for major organ events will average 
about one a month—a healthy and long over- 
due situation for the Motor City. 

August Maekelberghe appeared as soloist 
on the new Ford Auditorium organ October 
26 with the Michigan District Saengerfest 
and also played the organ accompaniments 
for the 300-voice chorus. 

E. Power Biggs was guest recitalist in 
the 8th annual fall music festival in St. 
John’s Episcopal Church on November 4 and 








First American recordings by 


ANDRE MARCHAL 
Organist of the Church 
of St. Eustache in Paris 

Z-334—A Demonstration of the Studio Organ at 
22 rue Duroc. 

Z-335—J. S. Bach—12 Chorale Preludes from the 
Orgelbiichlein; Toccata, Adagio and Fugue 
in C Major. aw 
Also in the Zodiac organ series, the ever-pop- 

ular recording by LEE ERWIN: 

Z-333—Moon River Music (Caprice Viennois— 
Vilia—Stardust, etc.) 

All of the above 12” 33'4 r.p.m. records, each, $3.98 
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5. Opening the three-evening event Novem- 
ber, the Festival Chorus sang Clokey’s ‘The 
Temple” and Greig’s ‘Psalms,”” accompanied 
by Kent McDonald at the organ, with a 
Detroit Symphony group of instrumentalists. 
The concert was conducted by August 
Maekelberghe, founder and director of the 
festival. 

Fernando Germani played a paid admission 
recital December 3 at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts, sponsored by the V. Petit Concert 
Management. Alexander Schriener will play 


| CYRIL BARKER 


A.A.G.O., M.M., Ph.D. 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art 
(Affiliated with the University of Detroit) 
Central Methodist, Lansing 




















ROBERT BARLEY 
St. John’s Episcopal Church 
York, Penna. 


ROBERTA BITGOOD 


S.M.D., F.A.G.O., Ch.M. 


Calvary Presbyterian Church 
Riverside California 


Donald Coats 
ST. JAMES’ CHURCH 


Madison Ave. at Tist St., New York City 


Dubert Dennis 


MM. 
TEACHER — CONCERTS 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 















































Paul H. Eickmeyer 


M.Mus., A.A.G.O. 


St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 


Lansing, Michigan 














Robert Elmore 


CENTRAL MORAVIAN CHURCH 
Bethlehem 


CHARLES HH. FINNEY 


Ph. D., F.A.G.O. 
Chairman, Division of Music & Art 


HOUGHTON COLLEGE 
Houghton New York 

















Norman Z. Fisher 


M. S. M. 
Organist and Choirmaster 
First Presbyterian Church 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
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the Detroit Chapter AGO annual virtucso 
recital on May 5 in St. John’s Episcopal 
Church. Further Art Institute recitals will 
be announced later. 
AGO 1957 SUCCESSFUL EXAMINATION 
CANDIDATES 
Fellowship 
Robert Theodore Anderson, New York City 
Charles Huddleston Heaton, St. Louis, Mo. 
George Markey, Maplewood, N. J. 
Robert Charles McCoy, Washington, Penna. 
Jean Swanson, New York City 
Stanley Edward Waiker, College Place. Wash. 
Melvin Kenneth West, South Lancaster, Mass. 
Associateship 

Henry Anthony, Decatur, Ga. 
Helen M. Bellman, College Park, Md. 
Douglas Bodle, Toronto, Canada 
James Leslie Boeringer, New York City 
Albert Laurence Campbell, Seattle, Wash 
William Dinneen, Providence, R. 1. 
Mary Ellison, Miami, Fla. 
Cornelia Marie Griffin, Utica, N. Y. 
Vivian Ward Hall, Memphis, Tenn. 
Marguerite Havey, New York City 
Idabelle Knox Henning, Memphis, Tenn 
Dorothy L. Hornberger, Elkins Park, Penn. 
Viola M. Kietzman, Claremont, Calif. 
Larry Peyton King, Fullerton, Calif. 
James Robert Marxen, Evanston, III. 
Donald L. McAfee, New York City 
R. Rice Nutting, Salem, Mass. 
James Kenton Parton, Houston, Tex. 
Louis Vincent Pisciotta, Boys Town, Nebr. 
David Alfred Pizzaro, New York City 
Robert J. Powell, New York City 
Alexander Boggs Ryan, Jr., Commerce, Tex. 
Richard Dale Waggoner, Camden, Ark. 
Gordon Clare Wallace. Toronto, Canada 
Franklin T. Watkins, Pittsburgh, Penna. 
Walter Wollman, New York City 
Lerin S. Woodward. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Choir Master “A” 
Allen C. Allbee, Yonkers, N. Y. 
Frederick M. Barnes, Los Angeles, Calif. 
James Roger Boyd, Aurora, Colo. 
Lewis Henry Horton, Lexington, Ky. 
Alice Mayberry, Somerdale, N. J. 
John A. Poellein, New York City 
Joseph W. Schrieber, Louisville, Ky. 
Carolyn F. Slaugh, West Mifflin, Penna. 
Raymond A. Vanderslice, West Chester, 

Penna. 

Choir Master “B” 

Rev. James M. Burns, Baltimore, Md. 


SACRED SOLO CONTEST 

The Choir of The Presbyterian Church. 
Lexington, Virginia (Mary Monroe Penick, 
director of music) announces a contest for a 
sacred solo. A first prize of $300.00 and 
a second prize of $200.000 is offered, and 
both prize winners will be published by 











H. W. Gray Co., Inc. Manuscripts must 
be in not later than March 1, 1958, and sent 
to Mary Monroe Penick, Presbyterian Church, 
Lexington, Virginia, from whom additional 
information may also be secured. Judges 
for the contest will be Howard Boatwright, 
Arthur Talmadge, and George Howerton. 


Personals 


DAVID W. HINSHAW 

was appointed director of music and organist 
of St. John’s-of-Hamilton Methodist Church, 
Baltimore, Maryland, effective September 15. 
Just recently released from the armed forces, 
Mr. Hinshaw, in addition to his work at the 
church, will again be associated with Ernst 
G. Hornig, district manager for the Schantz 
Organ Company. 


PETER M. FYFE 

was appointed organist of St. Paul's Chapel, 
Trinity Parish, New York, where he will 
continue the long-standing series of Wednes- 
day noon recitals as part of his work. He 
was formerly organist of St. Michael’s Epis- 
copal Church, New York, and since 1951 
has been assistant to the director of music at 
General Theological Seminary, New York. 
He holds B. Mus. and M.M. from_ the 
American Conservatory of Music, and an 
M.S.M. degree from Union Theological Semi- 
nary School of Sacred Music. 


Harry H. Huber 


M. Mus. 
KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
University Methodist Church 
Salina, Kansas | 
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MAEKELBERGHE 


Detroit 




















| Harold Mueller 


F, A. G. O. 


| TRINITY EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
| S. F. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


San Francisco 











Warren E. Norden 


Prince of Peace Lutheran Church 


Ma in - Rf. lores Temple Beth Ebh im 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








ROBERT WILSON HAYS 


Kansas State College 
Manhattan, Kansas 





THE OGDENS 


GEORGE DAVID 
Father-Son Organ-Piano Concerts 


“Treasure Isle” — Novelty, Ohio 
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ORGANISTS 


(*See advertisement elsewhere in this issue) 
(t—Colbert-LaBerge Management) 


AKIN, Nita, Mus.Doc.7 
3000 Hamilton Blvd., 
Texas 

ARNATT, Ronald, B.Mus., F.T.C.L., F.A.G.O.* 

ARNOLD, Heinz. Mus.Doc.* 

ARNOLD, Robert E. 

74 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N.Y. 


Wichita Falls, 


BAKER, Robertt 
BAKER, Walter, Mus.Bac. 

31 West 69 St., New York 23, N. Y. 
BARKER, Cyril, A.A.G.O., M.M., Ph.D.* 
BARLEY, Robert* 

BERRYMAN, Edward D.* 
BEYMER, Paul Allen* 
BIDWELL, Marshall, Mus.Doc. 

Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 

BIGGS, Richard Keys, LL.D 


BINGHAM, Seth, Mus.Doc., F.A.G.O.* 
BITGOOD, Roberta, S.M.D.* 
BLANCHARD, William G.* 
BOURZIEL, Arnold E., A.A.G.O. 


St. Paul's Episcopal Church 
Muskegon,. Michigan 


CASSELS-BROWN, Alastair, M.A.(Oxon.)* 
CLOKEY, Joseph W., Mus.Doc., D.H.L.* 
COATS, Donald* 
COCI, Claire*? 
Organ Studio, 175 W. 72 St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. 
COKE-JEPHCOTT, Norman, Mus.Doc. 
Bluegates, Stony Point-on-Hudson, N.Y. 
COLBERT-LaBERGE CONCERT MGT. 
105 W. 55 St., New York 19, N. Y. 
COOPER, Harry E., Mus.Doc., F.A.G.O 
Meredith College, Raleigh, N.C. 
CRAIGHEAD, David, Mus. Bac.7 
Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester 4, N.Y 
CROZIER, Catharinet 
Rollins College, Winter Park, Fla. 


DENNIS, Dubert, M.M.* 
a Y, Robert C. 

. Mark’s Church, West Orange, N.J. 
DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus.Doc.* 


EDMUNDSON, Garth 
New Castle, Pa. 
EICKMEYER, Paul H., M.Mus.* 
EIGENSCHENK, Edward, Mus.Doc. 
410 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Il. 
ELLSASSER, Richard 
Concert Organist 
Ellsasser Enterprises 
Post Office Box 1983 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 
ELMORE, Robert* 
130 Walnut Ave., Wayne, Pa. 


FAXON, George* 

FINNEY, Charles H., Ph.D.; F.A.G.O.* 
FISHER, Jack* 

FISHER, Norman Z., M.S.M.* 


GARABRANT, Maurice, Mus.Doc.* 
GARDEN, Charlotte, Mus.Doc. 

Sunnybrook Road, Basking Ridge, N.J. 
GILES, The Rev. Hugh? 
GREENFIELD, Alfred* 


HAMILTON, John* 

22 N. Garfield St., 
HAVEY, Marguerite* 
HAYS, Robert Wilson* 
HENDERSON, Charles, M.M. 

St. George’s Church, New York 3, N.Y. 
HEWLETT, David* 

HILLIAR, Edgar* 

St. Mark’s Church, Mt. Kisco, N.Y. 

HILTY, Everett Jay, M.Mus.* 

HUBER, Harry H., M.Mus.* 

HUSTON, John* 

HUTCHINSON, D. Deane, 3701 S.E. Haw- 
thorne Blvd., Portland 15, Ore. 


JORDAN, Frank B., 


Wenatchee, Wash. 


Mus. Doc.* 


KELSEY, Howard* 

KETTRING, Donald D., M.S.M. 
East Liberty Presbyterian, 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 

KRAFT, Edwin Arthur, Mus.Doc.* 
Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


LINZEL, Edward 
145 W. 46 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


MAEKELBERGHBE, August* 
MARKEY, George B., Mus.Doc.+ 
MASON, Marilyn, Mus. Doc.?+ 
McCURDY, Alexander, Mus.Doc.+ 
546 S. Bowman Ave., Merion, Pa 
McDonald, Kent*® 
MEDER, Janet Spencer* 
MIRANDA, Max Garver, B.M.,M.A.,A.A.G.O. 
136% Tenth Ave., N.E. 
St. Petersburg 7, Fla. 
MORGAN, Catharine 
705 Stanbridge St., Norristown, Pa 
MUELLER, Harold* 
MURPHREE, Claude L., F.A.G.O.* 


NIES-BERGER, Edouard 


First Congregational Church, Los Ange- 
les, Calif. 


NOEHREN, Robert, University Organisty 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


NORDEN, Warren E.* 
OGDEN, George and David* 
OSSEWAARDE, Jack H., M.Mus., 
Christ Church Cathedral 
1117 Texas Ave., Houston 2, Texas 
OWEN, Frank K., Mus.Bac. 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles 17, 
Calif. 
OWEN, Robert* 


PEETERS, Flor; 
PERRY, Roy* 
PICHE, Bernard 
27 Forest St., Lewiston, Maine 
PORTER, Hugh, S.M.D.* 
606 West 122 St., New York 27, N.Y. 
PURVIS, Richard* 
RAGATZ, Oswald, Mus.Doc., U. of Indiana 
Bloomington, Indiana 
RETALLICK, Willard E.* 
ROYE, Frederick* 


SCHOLIN, C. Albert,M.M.* 

SCHREINER, Alexander, Ph.D.j 
1283 E. So. Temple St., 
Utah 

SCOTT, J. Sheldon* 

SELF, William* 

SMITH, Melville* 

SPELMAN, Leslie P., Ph.D., F.A.G.O. 


University of Redlands, "Redlands, Calif. 


STEINHAUS, Phillip* 

STOFER, Robert M., M.S.M.* 

SWARM, Paul 
P. O. Box 7, Decatur 60, Ill. 

SYKES, Lauren B.* 

TEAGUE, William, Mus.Bac.7 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church 
908 Rutherford Street, 
Shreveport, Louisiana 

TUFTS, William 0O.* 

VAN BRONKHORST, Charles* 

VAN ZOEREN, Allan* 

VOLKEL, George Wm., S.M.D.* 


WAGNER, W. William* 
WALKER, Charles Dodsley* 
Church of the Heavenly Rest 
Fifth Ave. & 90 St., 
WALTER, Samuel* 
WEINRICH, Carl 
5 Evelyn Place, Princeton, N.J. 
WELLIVER, Harry B.* 
WHITACRE, Ardent 
lst Presbyterian Church, Canton, Ohio 
WHITE, Ernest 
145 West 46 St., New York 36, N.Y. 
WILLIAMS, Julian, Mus.Doc. 
242 Walnut St., Sewickley, Pa. 
WOOD, Barclay* 
WYTON, Alec, M.A. (Oxon.)* 


YOUNG, Gordon* 


PUBLISHERS 


CHURCH MUSIC FOUNDATION 

(A Nonprofit Corporation) 

Paul Swarm, Director 

Decatur 60, Illinois 
THE H. W. GRAY CO. INC. 

159 East 48 St., New York 17, N.Y. 
J. FISCHER & BRO. 

Harristown Rd., Glen Rock, N. 
MARVIN MUSIC EDITION 

260 Handy St., New Brunswick, N.J. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

114 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 
SAINT MARY’S PRE: Ss 

145 West 46 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


CONSERVATORIES 


EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 

OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 
Oberlin, Ohio 

WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLEGE 
Princeton, N.J. 


T A O STAFF 


THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
280 Broadway, Staten Island 10, N.Y. 
Gibraltar 8-3598 
Ray Berry, Editor and Publisher 
Mrs. Dorothy R. Berry, Bus.Mgr 
Macfarland Co., Adv. Rep., 8 Elm St., West- 
field, N.J., 
REctor 2-4723 
STAFF WRITERS 
Ronald Arnatt, Christ Church Cathedral 
St. Louis 3, Missouri 
Alastair CasselsBrown 
Grace Church, Utica, N. Y. 
Gilman Chase 
3250 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Rowland W. Dunham, F.A.G.O. 
2660 13 St., Boulder, Colo. 
Jack Fisher 
901 Portland Ave., St. Paul 4, Minn. 
William A. Goldsworthy 
2331 State St., Santa Barbara, Calif. 





A.A.G.O. 


Salt Lake City 2, 


New York 28, N.Y. 


ADams 3-4602; New York: 


Kent McDonald ; 

355 W. Maple St., Birmingham, Mich. 
Melville Smith 

3 Healey Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
William O. Tufts 

9051 Riverview Road, S.E., Washington, 


D. C. 
Charles Van Bronkhorst, M.A. 
1216 Spruce Ave., Chico, Calif. 
Samuel Walter 
628 Main St., Stamford, Conn. 


BUILDERS 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO., INC. 
South Boston 27, Mass. 
AUSTIN ORGANS, INC. 
Hartford 1, Conn. 
CANNARSA ORGAN COMPANY 
Holidaysburg, Penna. 
CASAVANT FRERES 
St. Hyacinthe, P, Q., Canada 
ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
HILLGREEN-LANE & CO. 
Alliance, Ohio 
KILGEN ORGAN COMPANY 
4362 W. Florissant Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 
THE CHARLES W. McMANIS CO. 
10 & Garfield, Kansas City 2, Kans. 
M. P. MOLLER, INC. 
Hagerstown, Md. 
J. H. & C. S. ODELL & CO. 
82-84 Morningside Ave., Yonkers, N.Y 
PIPE ORGANS, INC. 
2724 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 18 
Cal. 
CHESTER A. RAYMOND 
44 Spring St., Princeton, N.J. 
REUTER ORGAN CO. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
SCHANTZ ORGAN CO. 
Orrville, Ohio 
WICKS ORGAN CO. 
Highland, Ill. 


EQUIPMENT 


CASTLELIGHT, see Murlin 

Electric Action, see Reisner 

Key-Action Current, see LaMarche 

LA MARCHE MFG. CO., Key-Action Current 
3955 25th Av., Schiller Park, Ill. 

MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS, Chimes 
3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif 

MURLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 

200 Block South Ambler, 
Quakertown, Pa. 

ORGAN SUPPLY CORP., 
supplies 
540 East 2 St., Erie, Pa. 

ORGELECTRA, see LaMarche Mfg. Co. 

ORGOBLO, see Spencer Turbine Co 

Percussion, see Maas Organ Co, 

THE W. H. REISNER MFG. CO. 
Action parts of all kinds 
Hagerstown, Md. 

SPENCER TURBINE CO., 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


MAINTENANCE 


CHURCH ORGAN CO. 

18 Walton St., Nixon, N. J. 
WILFRED LAVALLEE 

All makes of organs tuned, rebuilt, 

maintained 

4648 Waldo Ave., New York 71, N. Y. 
LOUIS F. MOHR & CO. 

2899 Valentine Ave., New York 58, N.Y. 
J. H. & C. 8S. ODELL & CO. 

Harry Edward Odell, complete organ 

service 

90 Mile ee Road, Yonkers, N.Y. 

YO 5-260 


CONSULTANTS 


WILLIAM H. BARNES, Mus. Doc. 

8111 No. St. Louis Ave., Skokie, IIl. 
PAUL N. HAGGARD & CO. 

P. O. Box 685, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
ALFRED G. KILGEN 

40 S. W. 124 Street, Miami 56, Florida 

ROBERT R. MILLER 

3204 Raleigh St., Apt. A., Dallas 19, 

Texas 


ELECTRONICS 


ALLEN ORGAN COMPANY 
Macungie, Penna. 
BALDWIN PIANO CO. 
Cincinnati 2. Ohio 
ELECTRONIC ORGAN ARTS 
4878 Eagle Rock Blvd. 
Los Angeles 41, Calif. 
MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 
3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 


RECORDINGS 


Zodiac Recording Co., Inc. 
501 Madison Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 
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Roy Perry 


FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Kilgore, Texas 








FREDERICK ROYE 


Reform Congregation Keneseth Israel 
Bala-Cynwyd Methodist Church 


Philadelphia 





| 
Charles Dodsley Walker 

















RICHARD PURVIS 


Grace Cathedral 
Palace of the Legion of Honor 
San Francisco —_ California 








J. Sheldon Scott 


Organist - Composer 


THE FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 


Steubenville, Ohio 





~_ SAMUEL. WALTER 


ST. JOHN'S EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


Stamford. Connecticut 




















WILLARD E. RETALLICK 


Boy Choir Specialist 
ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH 
Providence, R. I. 








WILLIAM SELF 
St. Thomas Church | 


Fifth Avenue at 53 Street | 


New York City 














| harry b. welliver 
dean, school of music 
| millikin university 


decatur, illinois 





ORGAN SALESMEN. We have two 
excellent openings for New York 
and Boston territories. These are 
unusual opportunities. The Kilgen 
Organ Company, 4632 W. Florissant 
Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 


KINURA THEATRE ORGAN 
DIGEST now illustrated, every other 
month, $2.50 per year (6 issues), Al 
Miller, Managing Editor, Minnehaha 
Station, P. O. Box 5035, Minneapolis 
6, Minnesota, U. S. A. 


WANTED—Organ salesmen. Excellent 
opportunity for New England States, 
headquarters near Boston. Also North- 
ern California, headquarters near San 
Francisco. Liberal commission. Old 
line Company. Address T-3. The 
American Organist. 








Phillip Steinhaus 


All Saints’ Church 


Pontiac, Donita 








barclay wood 


ALL SAINTS CHURCH 
Worcester Massachusetts 























Robert M. Stofer— 


Organist st , 


Westminster Presbyterian Church 


Dayton 2, Ohic 











ALEC WYTON 


BAC) F.R.C.O., 
Ch, F.A.G.O. 


Cathedral “ Saint John the Divine, 








| 
| 
| Organist and a of the Choristers, 


New York City 

















The Artisan Line Provides 


© Models From 1 to 4 Manuals 
¢ Stops Imitative of Pipes 
e Build-It-Yourself Kits 
¢ Electronic Stops for Augmentation 
Send $1.00 ~ Organ Builders Manual 
Catalog 
ELECT none ORGAN ARTS 
4878 Eagle Rock Blvd., Los Angeles 41 








Lockmiller Organ Co. 








PIPE ORGANS INC. 


West Coast Rep. for Schantz Pipe Organs 


2724 W. Jefferson Blvd., Los Angeles 18 
REp.blic 2-0111 








, JHE INSTANT-MODULATOR — 


EVENTH EDITION JUST OFF PRESS—Keybo: 


tw from ANY key to ANY OTHER at 
glance—- INSTANT, COMPLETE, and MUSICAL 
Used by organists and accompanis sts in _ ALL 48 
States. An amazing  time-save or e busy 
Organist! Price complete with In stant Finder Slide, 
$2.25—absolute MONEY-BACK GUAR \NTEE 


THE MARVIN MUSIC EDITION 
260 Handy Street — New Brunswick, N.J. 
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THE ORGOBLO 
A tradition 


More than 30,000 Orgoblos are 
giving satisfactory service today. 
As early as twenty-five years ago, 
the Orgoblo had been installed in 
every state in the Union. There 
were 343 in Massachusetts, 418 in 
Pennsylvania, 314 in Illinois, 127 
in California, etc. The outstanding 
success of these installations, the 
great majority of which are oper- 
ating satisfactorily today, has made 
the Orgoblo the accepted standard 
of excellence, and a tradition. 

The principle reasons for such 
unusual acceptance are as follows: 
1. Organ performance 
2. Freedom from noise 
3. High efficiency 
4. Extreme reliability 
5. Long life 


6. Low maintenance. 


Ask for the Bulletins 
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A New rake Pipe Organ BELONGS 


in Your Church Remodeling 


If plans are being made to remodel your ‘Wicks instrument is a Tonal Triumph that 
church, be sure you insist on the most im- complements your professional skill, resulting 
portant improvement of all—a beautiful new _in music that is always uplifting and inspiring. 
Wicks Pipe Organ. You'll thrill to the unsur- Let our representative contact you and 
passed rich, full tones and clean, crisp arrange an opportunity for you to play one 


response of a Wicks Organ. Each and every — of the latest Wicks Organs. Simply write: 


O/he , be 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY HIGHLAND, ILLINOIS 
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